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I am glad to find the Club attracted to such a shop-worn subject 
as College English, in which I have been very much interested for 
some years past. It is only fair to warn you from the beginning 
that I did not choose this subject for your consideration because I 
have any new gospel to proclaim; I should seek rather to define 
my position as that of the hopeful learner. I have talked about 
it with a good many heads of English departments in various parts 
of the country, without, I confess, and I wish to say it in all respect, 
gaining much light from them. It seems as if God has hidden these 
things from the wise and prudent, as we must suppose all heads of 
departments to be; whether he has revealed them to—graduate 
students—remains to be seen; but as I have already suggested, 
I have hope and faith that some of the younger generation of 
teachers will make a new contribution toward a solution. If I can 
do nothing more, I should like to enlist your sympathies and stir 
your ambitions in connection with what I regard as the greatest 
unsolved problem in our educational tangle. 

In the first place, let me say a word of warning as to what the 
problem is. It is not, in my opinion, an impossible task that we un- 
dertake when we try to teach the undergraduate to write. The aim 
that we put before ourselves and before them is not to make literary 


*An address to the Graduate English Club of Columbia University, October 
18, 1912. 
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artists, to produce Paters and Stevensons and Merediths or even 
O. Henrys, but to enable the ordinary man to set forth such ideas 
as he has (or such facts as he needs to present) in an orderly and 
effective fashion, without mistakes in construction, grammar, 
punctuation, and spelling. The aim is a modest one—some will 
say a humble one—but I believe it is worthy of the best endeavor 
of any intelligent man who aspires to be a college teacher. This 
side of the English teacher’s work both in school and college is too 
often confused with the teaching of literature, or contrasted with 
it as if the teaching of literature were of greater dignity. In certain 
institutions, under present conditions, the teacher of literature 
enjoys a position of greater comfort and prestige; that is perhaps 
the reason why the older teachers of English in almost all our col- 
leges cling to literature with a desperate grip, and the younger men 
clutch at that part of the work eagerly, with both hands. I admit 
that it is an easier task to inspire young people with a love for great 
literature 
difficult to reduce literary research to a tedious compilation of 





especially if they have it already—and it is still less 


insignificant facts. But I am not yet persuaded that the teaching 
of literature, even at its best, is a nobler endeavor than the teaching 
of composition. To teach composition well requires intelligence, 
sympathy, and a degree of vital energy not given to everyone. It 
makes greater demands upon personality, and in college teaching, 
personality is of more importance and of more value than knowl- 
edge. I should not be averse to extending that assertion to all 
teaching, but the more limited statement goes as far as is necessary 
for the purpose of the present inquiry. 

One result of the higher esteem—as I believe, mistaken—in 
which the teacher of literature is sometimes held is that the teacher 
of composition strays from his appointed task to teach literature. 
It may be that the two are inseparable—that the best way of teach- 
ing writing is by means of what is already written. I have no 
quarrel with that method so long as the teacher keeps the aim of 
teaching how to write distinctly in view. If it is agreed that the 
best means of acquiring a vocabulary is to learn poetry, by all means 
let the student learn poetry. If he can best learn paragraph con- 
struction from the study of Dryden and Macaulay, by all means 
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let him study Dryden and Macaulay. I am not a whit disturbed 
if the teacher tells the class that Dryden and Macaulay and the 
best English poets are worth study for theirown sake. The student 
may “by indirection find direction out.” But it does seem to me 
important that in composition courses the teacher should say to 
himself, “‘these young people are studying these authors in order 
to learn to write.”” The teacher, at least, should know what he is 
driving at, and should keep his aim continually in view if there is 
to be any hope of his attaining it. It is hardly necessary, I hope, 
for me to say that I hold no brief against the teaching of literature, 
the study of which has occupied most of my time and thought 
from my youth up. All I ask is that literature should not be taught 
under false pretenses. 

Furthermore, I am in hearty accord with those who hold that 
the basis of all good writing is straight thinking. The student 
should be taught to use his mind; but I hold also that the best way 
for him to develop his mind is to exercise it, and the best way to 
exercise it is to endeavor to communicate what he supposes he 
thinks. The practice of oral communication which has been so 
successfully introduced into our class work by Professor Baldwin 
seems to me excellent, and it has the peculiar advantage that it 
does not leave the instructor’s desk laden with a disheartening heap 
of themes. But oral composition, although valuable as one weapon 
in our armory, is not one that will serve on all occasions and meet 
all purposes. In my opinion there must be written themes, and 
many of them. The remedy for over-work in correction—again 
I say in my opinion—lies in an increase in the number of instructors 
and not in a decrease of the number of themes. 

In this discussion of aims and methods we are, I hope, on 
common ground, and I have only taken up the time to mention 
these things in order to remove possible misunderstanding as to 
my own position. I do not know whether I shall carry you with 
me in the further statement that the results of our present teaching 
of composition are far from satisfactory. The majority of the 
boys do not learn to write. By “writing” I do not mean—the 
reiterated warning may be necessary—high artistic excellence or 
familiarity with the niceties of literary expression, but such a 
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degree of skill in the art of presentation as is implied in the composi- 
tion of an important business letter, a committee report, or a news- 
paper paragraph. I have never been taken for a pessimist, and 
I wish not to exaggerate; but, that is the impression I gain from 
my own experience and from conversation with other professors, in 
English and out of it. In the Middle West, from which I have 
recently come, there is great searching of heart among those 
responsible for the teaching of English composition, and in my view 
this is one of the most encouraging signs of the situation. One 
of the leading teachers in that region, where composition takes up 
more than half the time of the English staff, said to me, ‘‘ There 
is nothing on which the University spends more money, and for 
which it gets a smaller return.’”’ The great public, which has 
recently shown an unusual interest in the efficiency of college educa- 
tion, complains of nothing so much as this, that the average college 
graduate cannot write a good letter or draw up a clear statement of 
facts. The Oxford tutors of Rhodes Scholars from the United 
States found the inability to write English the most conspicuous 
defect of the men sent across the Atlantic, and these confidential 
reports were drawn up separately and independently. If we could 
take these reports at their face value, positively as well as negatively, 
we should be driven to the curious conclusion that the American 
boy who is taught to write English cannot write English, while 
the English boy who is not taught, can. But even if this were true 
(which I am slow to believe) it would not follow that the abolition 
of English composition teaching in this country, or the adoption 
in its place of the classical curriculum in force in the schools from 
which the English universities draw the vast majority of their 
students would produce the same results on this side of the Atlantic. 
The English universities draw very largely from a select class, in 
which the use of correct English becomes habitual from a very early 
age, and in which the misuse of English is a mark of social dis- 
qualification. What we should need to do to obtain the benefits 
of the English system would be to import, not new methods or 
new teachers, but new parents. 

But can the English boy write English? I doubt very much 
whether the power of expression is any commoner in that favored 
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isle than it is with us. I remember, when I was teaching composi- 
tion in a Canadian school of engineering, a Freshman who came to 
me and said, ‘‘Do I have to learn English? I don’t need to. I 
know English. I am English.”’ I assured him that his syllogism 
was faulty and, when he remained unconvinced, crushed him with 
the weight of the university regulations. I found that he did not 
know English, though I confess that he soon learnt it, so far as was 
deemed necessary for the professional purposes of the engineer’s 
calling. He was a fair specimen of his class, and his superiority to 
the average American Freshman was not greater than would be 
accounted for by his superior social opportunities. In my opinion, 
it had nothing to do with his education, if that term is restricted 
to the hours spent in school. The fact is that the average English 
boy is not much better off than the average American boy in this 
respect, if we leave out of count the children of recently arrived 
foreign immigrants. An old colleague of mine in England, Mr. 
P. J. Hartog, the registrar of the University of London, does not 
take the favorable view of the English boy’s ability to write Eng- 
lish implied by the report of the Oxford tutors. He says bluntly: 
“The average English boy . . . . cannot write English at all,”’ 
and he gives ample evidence in support of his assertion, including 
a Board of Education report which states that the average pupil 
of the secondary schools under inspection in England ‘‘has no 
acquaintance with the English language as used by those who know 
how to use it, and it is not surprising that when he attempts to 
express himself on paper, or orally, he has little skill or facility.” 
Mr. Hartog goes on to say: ‘We have seen that the English boy 
cannot express himself in English, while the French boy is capable 
of expressing himself in French. Thus the use of French methods 
as a remedy for English incompetence in this matter seems clearly 
indicated.”’ 

Is it possible that in this charming syllogism of Mr. Hartog’s, 
“The English boy is not taught English and cannot write English; 
the French boy is taught French, and he can write French,”’ there 
is a gleam of light for us to follow? Iamafraid not. Mr. Hartog’s 
description of the French system, in another contribution to the 


* The Writing of English, p. 4. 
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same subject,’ is not encouraging from the point of view of Ameri- 
can experience. He says: “‘A French boy learns by constant 
practice that if he has to write on any subject he must arrange his 
ideas on some definite plan before he begins to write. He is given 
easy subjects, and is provided with some of his material and with a 
plan ready made to begin with; and he is taught gradually how to 
find his own material and to make his own plan. He learns not 
only by careful writing but also by careful reading. . . . . The 
supreme beauty of French style depends on an absence of ‘ beauties 
of style.’ Everything is subordinated to the matter in hand. 
And thus the French teaching of style at its best is as exact and 
scientific as it is literary.” Now this is just what we are trying to 
do, and apparently the French are trying to do it in much the same 
way. In the theory and methods of teaching composition, as 
Professor Baldwin has shown in a paper which he was good enough 
to communicate to me before publication, the French are a long 
way behind American teachers. Professor Karl Young of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who at my suggestion investigated the 
teaching of composition in French Lycées while he was on leave of 
absence last year, and published his observations in a recent number 
of The English Journal, comes to the same conclusion. In his 
account of French methods, he acknowledges, ‘‘the American 
teacher will find nothing conspicuously new or original. In devices 
for teaching composition, our own country has been, for a decade or 
two, uncommonly prolific, and it seems quite unnecessary for us 
to look abroad for further information as to what to do in the 
classroom.”’ 

It is perhaps not surprising that some professors of English 
should in utter discouragement go the length of advocating the 
abandonment of college composition altogether. It is difficult to 
treat such a policy with entire seriousness, but every suggestion, 
however unpromising, is worthy of a moment’s consideration. 
What are the disadvantages of letting English composition in 
college look after itself? Obviously, in the first place, it would put 
out of harness many estimable English instructors who are at 
present pursuing an occupation which, at the very lowest estimation 


* The Nation’s Needs, pp. 120-21. 
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may be described as innocuous. Some of these young men and 
women might be glad to be relieved of an uncongenial task if they 
were provided with berths in a department restricted to the teach- 
ing of literature; but it may be doubted whether this consummation 
is probable. If their only choice were the teaching of, say, mathe- 
matics or manual training, they would not be altogether grateful. 
But to be serious—and I promised to treat this suggestion seriously 
—I suppose letting composition take care of itself means leaving it 
to the care of the teachers of other subjects. If the teachers of 
other subjects were competent—a hypothesis I shall decline to 
discuss—I do not think they would have the time or the strength; 
we may put it in this way, that if they were able, they would not 
be willing. The Oxford way of teaching composition—one tutor 
to one student—is undoubtedly the best, but it is too expensive 
for adoption in American colleges, and indeed is being found too 
expensive for continuance there. The later movement, so I am 
informed, is in the direction of the teaching of small groups, because 
individual instruction takes up too much of the tutor’s time. 
English and French models alike fail us. Any improvement 
in college composition must be sought in a modification of the 
existing system, not in its abolition or in the imitation of foreign 
methods. What we need to do, in the first place, is to regard the 
system fairly and frankly, to recognize its defects, and to endeavor 
to remove them. Its main weakness, as I see it, is a sense of 
artificiality, existing chiefly in the mind of the student, but reacting 
also upon the mind of the instructor. The average Freshman 
regards his college writing as a stunt—a task as much apart from 
common life as the solving of a quadratic equation or the playing 
of a game of chess. If I may plead the excuse of age for again 
indulging in reminiscence, I should like to repeat the retort of a 
Middle Western student to whom I gave a low mark in a literature 
examination. She asked the reason, and I told her that her paper 
was not only lacking in knowledge but was very carelessly written. 
She flashed back, “‘ Well, I thought it was an examination in litera- 
ture. I did not know it was an exercise in composition. I don’t 
call that a square deal.”’ The notion that the English in which a 
literature paper is written does not matter holds of course all the 
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more for reports in history or politics or economics, and the writing 
that the students do outside of college is more slovenly still. It is 
just this sense of college composition as a thing apart that gives an 
air of unreality to the whole course of instruction, and makes the 
work that is done ineffective. Obviously what we wish to culti- 
vate is the habit of correct writing; and the first step seems to me 
to be to make sure that all the writing done in college is well done. 
This is my one practical suggestion, and it may be that you will 
hold that this suggestion is not practical. I am aware that there 
are obstacles to be overcome in the administration of such a plan, 
but they are not insuperable, especially in a college with a small 
staff and a proportionately limited number of courses; under the 
elaborate organization of a large college in which the elective 
system has been allowed to run riot, the task is, no doubt, more 
difficult. The professors of politics and history may fear that the 
students will take the time for writing off the time for reading; and 
the English instructors shudder at the prospect of more themes 
on unfamiliar subjects; physics and chemistry may suspect the 
possibility of servitude to English, and English that of servitude 
to chemistry and physics. But when these bogies have been induced 
to slay each other, and the good will of all concerned is secured, a 
workable scheme may be devised—I will not say easily, but with 
no more trouble than is involved in half a dozen other tasks of 
university administration. Those who think the plan worth trying 
may be interested in a program actually in force in the Columbia 
School of Journalism, which I append in the form of a circular drawn 
up by my friend, Dr. Gerhard R. Lomer. 

This is a short step, but I believe that it is a step in the right 
direction. I am quite prepared to be told that it is a step in the 
wrong direction, that it implies a further divorce between thought 
and expression, and so on; but even the proof of that objection— 
and I do not believe it to be true—would not content me. I should 
like to know in what other direction we ought to move, or at any 
rate to be persuaded that we have reason to be satisfied with 
standing still. 
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SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 1912 
WRITTEN ASSIGNMENTS FOR FRESHMEN COURSES 


The plan here proposed for the assignment of written work for Freshmen in 
the School of Journalism at Columbia University involves the following factors: 

1. The English course shall not be regarded as a subject entirely discon- 
nected from the rest of the course and as having a subject-matter peculiarly 
its own. The various phases of the student’s work are to be united as organi- 
cally as possible; and to this end the process of expression in language seems 
to afford the most efficient means. All subjects, therefore, will be called upon 
to provide material for writing. 

2. The aim of the English course is to develop the power of clear thinking 
and of coherent and effective expression. Hence the details of mechanical 
accuracy (spelling, punctuation, and grammar) are considered only in so far as 
they are essential to habits of accuracy and as a means for efficiency of commun- 
ication. 

3. In such courses as Journalism 1 (History and Principles of Natural 
Science) and Philosophy J (Introductory Course) where writing is regularly 
done, the written work is first read by the instructors in Journalism and in 
Philosophy, and is marked by them as is the custom in courses where credit 
is given for the collection and organization of material supplementary to class 
work. The themes are then passed on to the Instructor in English, who goes 
over each in detail as carefully as if the theme were originally presented as an 
exercise in English writing, and gives it a grade which counts for work in 
English. 

4. All written work in the Freshman year, therefore, is read by at least 
one instructor and is returned to the students for correction. Conferences are 
held with individual students weekly and the themes are gone over by the 
Instructor in English, who indicates in both a general and a detailed way how 
the work could be improved. 

5. With 18 required hours of class work, three of which are given to English, 
every student is required to write 1,500 words each week. 

6. The dates in the schedule are those on which the themes are due and 
not the dates on which the assignments are to be made. It is suggested that 
the subjects for 1,000-word themes be announced at least ten days and those 
for 500-word themes a week before the dates on which they are due. It is 
requested that papers be read and handed to the Instructor of English at 
least by the end of the week following the day on which they become due. 


1912 W Oct. 16 Journalism 500 words 
FS 18, 19 Languagest 1,000 
MT 21, 22 History 500 
W 23 Philosophy (or Journalism*) 500 


* For students who are not taking Philosophy. 


t Including Composition and Translation from French and German. 
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* For students who are not taking Philosophy. 
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Midyear examinations begin. 
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IRREGULARITIES IN VERSE 


HORACE A. EATON 
Syracuse University 








In the desire to reduce poetics to a science, there has been an 
undue emphasis upon the regularities of verse and a neglect of the 
irregularities. One could read a score of books upon versification 
almost without suspecting that there is such a thing as conflict 
or variation under the laws, and that it is in this very conflict or 
variation from the norm that a large part of the charm in verse 
lies. Writers upon poetics from Coventry Patmore to Professor 
Charlton M. Lewis have touched upon this side of metrics, and 
Professor Lewis has done a good deal more; but even he has not 
carried the matter so far as it will go, nor has he, nor anyone, pointed 
out the complete importance of it or its wider relationships. 

The following paper does not in any sense pretend to be 
exhaustive; but it tries to indicate the more important points 
involved and their large significance. 

From one point of view the whole aim of art is to impose a little 
order upon the apparent chaos of all this unintelligible world. 
From the incoherent experiences of life, the story-teller selects and 
gives to incidents a pattern which the multiplicity of real life does 
not have. The slovenly speech of every day becomes a more or 
less regular prose, moving forward with some sort of rhythmic tread 
from somewhere to somewhere. The story in prose is like that 
wonderful bivouac of the immortal poets in Dante, whose light 
conquers, no matter how feebly, its little hemisphere of darkness. 
When the prose becomes verse, and the narrative, epic, the light of 
order grows. Selection of experience becomes much more rigorous, 
and the speech of every day is used with exacting care; loose 
rhythms take on the regular beat of meter, and thought becomes 
gilded with the glint of rhyme and bound by the stern limits of 
line and stanza. The grip of order has closed upon the inconse- 
quential matter of experience, and harder, if possible, upon daily 
601 
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speech. The more firmly the material has been controlled by the 
laws of selection, rhythm, and meter, the more the product has 
risen in art value. So poetry is the highest of the lingual arts. 
Were we dealing here with the laws of so-called ‘‘inanimate”’ 
nature, with the laws of heat or sound, they would have to be 
emended to meet exceptions. Elastic laws are unknown in natu- 
ral science. But in poetry, as in all other arts, we are dealing 
not with “natural”’ or “‘scientific”’ facts, but with human. Here 
laws are flexible; ‘‘generally speaking,’ “other things being 


‘ 


equal,” “‘approximately”’ are necessary qualifications. Thus, for 
example, rhythm is defined as “ the recurrence of similar phenomena 
at regular intervals of time.’’* This reads like a scientific definition; 
but apply it with precision, and nothing but a clock or an engine 
could be called rhythmical—even the beating of the human heart 
or human speech would be unrhythmical. 

But the “approximate regularity”’ of the law of rhythm does 
not annihilate regularity. The modification does not mean 
‘approximately.’ And the important 


‘ 


chaos; the law still holds 
fact is that this flexibility of the law actually makes its manifesta- 
tions delightful. It is as if the mind greeted with the enthusiasm 
of kinship the humanizing touch in what would otherwise be 
unhuman or mechanical. 

A line of poetry is, of course, theoretically divided into a certain 
number of equal, or nearly equal, time intervals which are measured 
off, or separated from one another, by stresses or accents. Thus 
in any given line of verse, as, for example, the opening of Gray’s 
“‘Elegy,’’ there are five time intervals, each with one stress, 

The carjfew télls | the knéll | of part\ing day. 
Of course the ‘‘ Elegy”’ is in iambic pentameter. 

The measure struck in the first line continues throughout. 
Indeed, we expect after hearing a few feet that iamb will follow 
iamb with regularity; and soon, that line will follow line, and 
stanza, stanza, so that we have in our ears a sort of skeleton rhythm 
or plan, which so long as we read the poem controls us and it. It 
is as masterful and definite as the insistent one, two, three of a 
waltz which may run on in our heads long after the melody has 
*Lewis, Principles of English Verse, p. 2. 
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stopped. lIambic foot, pentameter line, four-line stanza, alternating 
rhyme—these together make up the metrical scheme of the poem. 
It is the embodiment of order, the system which has made of Gray’s 
thoughts and of his words a lovely pattern of formal design. 

Yet as one reads over the first stanza of the “Elegy,” one finds 
that the time intervals are not equal. I instinctively dwell longer 
upon “tolls” and ‘“‘knell”’ than upon “‘day”’ and, perhaps, “part- 
(ing),’’ so that the second and third feet are longer in duration than 
the first, the fourth, and the fifth; and in the second line, the 
third foot is very decidedly longer in utterance than any of the 
others—‘‘ winds slow(ly)”’ occupies obviously more time than the 


”” 


following ‘‘(slow)ly o’er 








———_ slow — slow 
The cur- fewtolls_ the knell of part- ing day, 
EO - — — Slow 
The low- ing herd winds slow- ly o’er the lea. 


I am not going to venture to attempt to differentiate accurately 
the time length of the other feet in the stanza. Iam sure, however, 
that a discriminating reader would vary the time length of almost 
every foot; but nothing is harder to test and measure, and the 
point is made if I have indicated that one does make some difference 
in the length of feet almost unconsciously. The time intervals vary 
because the variation helps to express the underlying thought, and 
also because the variation gives the ear a certain degree of pleasure. 

In the preceding paragraph we have been concerned with 
nothing but the time intervals of the feet, or rather, the time inter- 
vals between the stresses. Such time intervals are very variable, 
depending largely upon the meaning of the line. We read fast or 
slow as the thought suggests to our minds rapidity or slowness of 
motion. ‘This influence upon tempo, to use a musical term, is not 
the same in all persons, but it is greater generally than is usually 
admitted. Metricists are too apt to claim that certain moods are 
inevitably connected with certain measures. Thus, for example, 
the six-syllable iambic is sometimes said to be always mournful. 
But experience leads one to wise qualification. The chances are 
strongly in favor of a measure being grave or gay according to the 
thought put into it, rather than because of some predetermination 
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of character. Certainly in any given poem a line hurries or slows 
up as the thought demands. Thus in the “Elegy” the line 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
trips more blithely, is read actually more quickly, than 
Slow through the churchyard path we saw him borne. 
The theoretic length of line is the same in each case, the arrangement 
of feet is the same. The chief difference is that the one expresses 
haste, the other deliberation, and the time intervals in the second 
line are longer than in the first. The same metrical scheme pre- 
vails throughout the poem, but that scheme in the matter of time 
intervals, in other words, of speed, is elastic, and we find that the 
regularity of rhythm is very “‘approximate”’ indeed. 

So much for the time length of the foot. But rhythm has to be 
measured off by the stresses or “accents.’’ Now, according to 
that metrical scheme, which underlies this same ‘“‘Elegy,”’ there 
are five feet of equal length—we have found how variable is that 
equality—and five stresses of equal weight. Is there variation 
here also ? 

Certainly no one could read those opening lines as if to the regular 
tap of a pencil with equal emphasis on each of the five stressed 
syllables. It is easy to recognize the fact and yet hard to note 
the results when one reads the lines naturally. Indeed, I am far 
from sure of the relative emphasis of all five stresses in any one 
of the lines; but I am sure that they are not all equal—not entirely 
sure that they are not all unequal. For convenience, let me mark 
the stressed syllables 1, 2, and 3 according to their relative weight, 
leaving out of account the technically unstressed syllables. 

I 2 I 3 I 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
2 I I 3 2 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea. 
The reader will probably object to this classification of stresses; 
I very probably shall agree with him. But the point is not accuracy 
of notation, but the recognition of the extraordinary variation we 
admit in reading a line of poetry from the theoretic metrical scheme 
which underlies the piece. And there is another point, that it is 
the meaning of the line which controls the variations in stress and 
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forces us to interpret liberally the rhythmical regularity with which 
we start. 

Theoretically, again, the unstressed syllables, which fill the 
gaps between the stressed, are all alike in their inconsequence. 
But actually they are unequal. For example, in the second line 
there is a theoretically unaccented word, ‘‘winds.”’ Of course it 
rebels against its inglorious position, and, to my ear, receives more 
stress—in spite of scheme—than the supposedly emphatic ‘‘o’er”’— 
“winds sléwly 6’er the léa.”’ This kind of rebellion is more often 
met with.in more modern and freer poetry, but that it appears at 
all in this elegy of the eighteenth century with its keen feeling for 
regularity and convention makes the variation only the more 
striking. 

Again, each line of poetry—certainly each line of more than 
four feet—has for ease of utterance at least one pause, the caesura. 
Each measure has its own particular point where the metrical flow 
naturally stops for a second of time. In the “‘ Elegy,” for instance, 
that moment of pause occurs after the second foot, the point where 
it is easiest to stop if one were chanting the lines in mere sing-song 
without regard to sense. But it is not the formal scheme, as we 
are beginning to discover, which has its way. In the constant 
struggle which goes on between form and sense, the sense at least 
partly wins out; and in any good verse the grand pause or pauses 
shift now forward now backward as the mood or the poet wills. 

And, once more, since we are sharpening our ears for all the 
pauses of verse, there are those less obvious sorts which are in the 
mouths of some readers not pauses at all, but mere “holds,” to use 
the musical term—those suspensions which are not important 
enough to be called caesural, but yet sufficient to separate word 
or thought groups from each other and so to “‘phrase’’ the lines. 
In music, phrasing binds together certain related notes by smooth 
transition from one to the other, and at the same time it separates 
by momentary pause or suspension groups of notes from one 
another, so that a passage takes on a clean-cut meaning. The 
same thing holds in poetry, and in prose, too, intelligently read. 
Words are not spoken individually, but in groups, and these groups 
are separated from each other to bring out clearly their relations. 
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Such phrasing, then, is present in any line with its twofold function 
of binding and separating, often pushing the caesural pause to 
one side, often ignoring pauses at the end of lines, often intro- 
ducing slight pauses or suspensions almost too slight to be recorded, 
yet none the less real. They play about the schematic meter, 
never destroying it, but giving it life. 

A rather clumsy attempt to indicate the placing of these pauses 
in that first stanza follows: in which the caesural pauses are marked 
by a double line, and the phrase pause by a single: 

The curfew || tolls the knell | of parting day, 
The lowing herd || winds slowly | o’er the lea, 
The ploughman || homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world | to darkness || and to me. 
In the first line the theoretic caesura falls after ‘‘tolls’’; but one 
unwillingly divides the predicate so. Instinct and the meaning 
force us to put the grand pause after “‘curfew’’—it falls here in the 
middle of a foot—and making “‘tolls the knell” into a group, just 
slightly hints its separation from “‘of parting day.”’ Similarly, with 
the other lines. Such interpretation is largely personal; but every 
careful reader will introduce of necessity some such pauses and 
phrasing. We have, then, still another way in which the meaning 
plays with, and about, the metrical scheme. 

But we have not even yet exhausted the infractions of the 
metrical canons of the line. Iambic pentameter is the measure, 
each foot consisting of one stressed and one unstressed syllable. 
But now and then to show independence the meter substitutes 
a trochaic for an iambic foot. In such a line as 

Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove, 
or 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
the stress comes on the first syllable of the line. Such variations 
are rare exceptions in the ‘‘Elegy,’”’ far more frequent elsewhere, 
but they are deliberate. Gray might as well have written 

And muttering wayward fancies he would rove, 
and so have been regular. But he preferred to set the pronun- 
ciation of a word at odds with the iambic measure. Similarly in 
the second line cited, he deliberately takes a striking phrase and 
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by setting it into an iambic line lets the line take the consequences. 
To be sure, one may scan the line, as the metricists do, with the 
stress of the first foot upon the “from.” But no one ever empha- 
sized the ‘‘from” in Mr. Hardy’s title, Far from the Madding 
Crowd, nor does one here. The line frankly begins with the stressed 
monosyllable, and so substitutes a trochee for an iamb as the first 
foot. Here is variation again; again conflict between sense and 
scheme, and the sense wins out delightfully. 

And then the two-syllable iambic foot may have an extra light 
syllable thrown in, so that it becomes an anapaest, as in the phrase 


To quénch the bldashes 6f ingénuous shame. 


You may prefer to try to keep this foot—‘‘ (ingen) uous shame” — 
an iamb by running the two light syllables together into one, or 
nearly one, or you may take pleasure in the deliberate introduction 
of an extra syllable; but in any case there is elasticity, variation. 
The possible variations are becoming confusing, not to say 
wearisome, but the end is in sight, though not here. For there is 
the liberty which may be taken with the line length. It may have 
a syllable added or taken away. There is no example in the 
“Elegy” of a line of less than ten syllables, but there are a couple 
of lines of eleven, if we may read “‘tower”’ and “‘bower”’ as disyl- 
labic. Then there is the occasional example of the thought over- 
flowing the line unit and spilling over—the run-on line; as where 
Gray writes 
nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues. 
Rarer still there is the spilling-over of the stanza, as 

Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 
Their lot forbad. 


Then there is the rhyme, which is regularly faultless, but which now 
and then becomes merely approximate. Even Gray, the careful 
and conservative, permits the rhyme of “toil” and “smile” con- 
ventionally accepted in the eighteenth century, and such eye- 
love.”’ 
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In all these many ways—in meter, foot, stress, pause, line, 
rhyme, stanza—the classic Gray, like all English poets, admits 
variations from the metrical scheme; in all these many ways the 
verse is elastic and alive. Is there anything left of the regular? 
Have we not reached poetic anarchy where variation is all and rule 
is nothing ? 

Rules still prevail, for they are human rules and rules of art. 
A careful summary of results leaves us certain that in spite of an 
occasional run-on stanza, most of the stanzas are complete in them- 
selves; that in spite of run-on lines and lines with eleven syllables 
here and there, most of the lines are not run-on and contain the 
orthodox number of syllables; that in spite of free rhymes, most 
are faultless; that in spite of trochaic or anapaestic substitutions, 
most of the feet areiambic. There is, to be sure, far more freedom 
of variation in the matter of pauses, in the time length of feet, in 
emphasis of stressed and unstressed syllables; but even so, there 
is no shock to the ear, and never for a moment do we forget the 
metrical scheme of the poem as a whole. The rhythm sways to 
and fro, but it is not destroyed. Indeed, this elasticity and free- 
dom actually emphasize the underlying rhythm. Perfect regu- 
larity would mean monotony, and monotony destroys attention. 
The very variations keep the mind alert and appreciative of the 
rhythm which is so strong that it can afford to give way here and 
there, and rejoice in the unexpectedness of pause and stress. 

A thoroughgoing treatise would dwell at some length upon the 
relative importance of variations, upon the practice of poets in 
using conflict for poetic effect. It would seek to answer the ques- 
tion of how different schools of poetry have variously indulged in 
the different kinds of conflict; how some have stood more firmly 
by the regularity of scheme, and some have carried freedom almost 
to the point of license; how, even within the same school, different 
poets have given rein to their individuality and have found expres- 
sion in the greater or less infraction of the norm; how different 
kinds of poetry from their very nature and purpose, and different 
measures from an innate something belonging to them, differ in 
the degree in which conflict is practiced. Close analysis might, 
moreover, point out the actual effects produced by certain vari- 
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ations, and their relative value for expressing certain moods. In 
other words, a thoroughgoing treatise might well, after establish- 
ing in all its ramifications the reality and importance of conflict, 
proceed to historical or an aesthetic examination of its use in liter- 
ature. But the purpose of this paper is merely to call attention 
once more to the fundamental idea, and to suggest, rather than to 
prove, its far-reaching importance in the world of poetry and art. 

No person who has ears to hear can doubt the satisfaction which 
this conflict in verse brings with it; and yet the fact that similar 
conflict is the source of pleasure in the other arts gives reassurance 
that the principle is broadly based. 

Most obviously, music exhibits a similarity to poetry in this 
matter of conflict—with its theoretic time scheme, indicated more 
formally than in poetry by the initial # or § written on the staff; 
with its carefully indicated tempo, andanie or allegro, often made 
precise by the definite number of beats per minute, noted for 
metronomic verification; with the natural rhythm which tends 
inevitably to emphasize certain notes in the measure. In short, 
the mechanical features are all deliberately fixed in advance. Yet 
the composer himself is not content to rest there. He marks pas- 
sages ritardando, accelerando, piano, forte; he indicates stresses 
often at variance with the chosen beat. We thus have syncopation 
where the unexpected note is emphasized; we have phrasing in 
which the flow of melody runs counter to the measure and the beat; 
we have the rhythm of one voice against that of another, as where 
four notes run against three or five; we have strange modulation 
or progression in modern music whose piquancy and charm are due 
to the fact that they go counter to what we have always regarded 
as conventionally fixed; and we have many another variation 
unknown to poetry, made possible by the endless opportunities 
of the simultaneous sounding of many parts or voices. In music 
as in poetry, moreover, certain kinds tend to indulge in bolder and 
more frequent conflicts; the modern being much freer in form than 
that of ages more given to orderly expression. 

Or turn to painting where the comparison with poetry becomes 
obviously more difficult. Conflict is present here also. Less 
formal in its development than either poetry or music, it relies less 
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upon the freedom from law for its effects. Painting is a spatial, 
not a temporal art, and the opportunities of conflict are reduced to 
spatial relations. And yet in the spatial relations the picture must 
have order, composition. The balance, the emphasis, which is 
necessary in any satisfactory painting, springs from the funda- 
mental demand of formal and sane grouping of naturally unre- 
lated facts or objects. Thus in painting we have at one end the 
formal balance of design which we see in the primitive Italian 
Madonna with the Virgin and Child sitting primly in the middle, 
and carefully placed angels and saints on either side, and on the 
other the free modern picture in which balance is so concealed 
that it is hardly recognized except in so far as it is unconsciously 
felt to be adequate. But through all the range of painting, in the 
hands of all the great painters, composition, the formal balancing 
of object, color, line, and shadow against object, color, line, and 
shadow is felt as much in its way as the iambic pentameter is felt 
in the organ music of Milton’s blank verse; and the freedom which 
acknowledges and yet transcends the formal pattern is a source of 
pleasure in the carefully composed picture as well as in music or 
poetry itself. 

The same sort of conflict is likewise found and felt in sculpture 
and architecture. Spatial like painting, they have even less oppor- 
tunity to show variation in devious ways. And yet architecture, 
especially, now and again makes bold use of freedom in trans- 
cending formal balance and gains delightful effects by skilful 
variation in placing masses, color, line, and shadow. Sculpture 
and architecture both, then, fall in with the other arts in deriving 
joy from the free and playful obedience to elastic laws. 

Thus we may end as we began, only, let us hope, with a keener 
appreciation of what this conflict means. Order is, indeed, heaven’s 
first law; it is the prerequisite of all art, whether temporal or 
spatial; but it is only when the formality of order is transcended, 
and the law is, as it were, humanized, that we reach the highest in 
poetry, music, and the other arts. 

















ORAL ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


B. E. FLEAGLE 
Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Md. 


A small boy is said to have defined “elocution” as something 
they kill folks with in the United States. In a discussion of oral 
English it may be well for us to bear in mind that this part of 
the English work is not ‘“‘elocution.” Neither can it stand off by 
itself like a sore thumb. It must be correlated with the work in 
written composition and in literature. 

My purpose is to explain what we are doing at the Baltimore 
City College to meet the needs of our boys in oral expression; 
to solve the very difficult problem of how to make classroom 
English the English of the baseball field and of the street. The 
method which I shall try to explain is the result of three years of 
experimentation and study. We feel that we have worked out 
a plan which, while imperfect in many ways and calling for con- 
stant revisions and modifications, is nevertheless doing our boys 
much good. 

Our plan is designed, in a general way, to do the following 
things: first, to purify language, by correcting idioms, by removing 
slang, and by enlarging and enriching the vocabulary; second, to 
make language effective by constant attention to correct gram- 
matical usage and rhetorical structure in the sentence, the para- 
graph, and the whole composition; third, to make expression 
effective by drilling in distinct enunciation, correct pronunciation, 
and by freeing the voice and body from mannerisms and constric- 
tions; fourth, to vitalize the subject of English, to stimulate 
thought, and to make the subject practical while retaining the 
cultural and aesthetic values. 

With these general considerations before us, let us try to 
answer the two leading questions which naturally arise: What 
does our plan include ? and How do we teach it ? 

In the first place, it includes much practice in reading aloud. 
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Ruskin said, “‘If I could have a son or daughter possessed with but 
one accomplishment in life, it should be that of good reading.” 
Also, Longfellow says, “‘Of equal honor with him who writes a 
grand poem is he who reads it grandly.” Again, Carlyle says, 
“We are all poets when we read a poem well.”” These quotations, 
imply a high ideal of what is considered good reading, but is it 
not an art worthy of our most careful cultivation? And it is not 
so impossible of attainment as it may seem at first sight—a few 
minutes of practice each day in class and at home, kept up for 
three or four years, will work wonders. Little technical knowledge 
of reading need be taught—constant insistence upon proper 
phrasing and pausing, and upon intensely thinking the thought, 
is often sufficient. The main requirement is concentration of 
thought, riveting the thinking process upon the meaning of the 
text. This may often be secured by asking a few simple questions. 
It is surprising how often the clear understanding of a word or 
phrase illuminates an entire passage for the young mind groping 
about in the darkness of some meaningless phrase, and causes 
the pupil to appreciate the meaning of the text and to realize the 
appropriate feeling or emotion. And here we are teaching both 
expression and literary appreciation. 

In the second place, oral English includes practice in giving 
declamations. A short poem or prose gem, thoroughly memorized, 
may be made the basis of much interesting and helpful drilling in 
enunciation and in pronunciation, and in the many technical mat- 
ters which help the pupil to realize the thought and to appreciate 
the spirit of the piece. Among the favorite declamations are the 
following: ‘“‘Charge of the Light Brigade,” “‘Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address,”’ “‘The Psalm of Life,’ ‘‘The Constitution,” ‘“ Building 
of the Ship,” “‘The Wreck of the Schooner Hesperus.” Frequently 
we have parts taken from the literature texts, given as declama- 
tions or dialogues, and even as modest efforts at dramatizations. 
For instance, when studying Silas Marner the boys enter eagerly 
into the spirit of the Rainbow scene from the sixth chapter and 
dramatize it with spirit and evident enjoyment. These exercises 
are used in the first and second years. They are found to be 
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helpful in overcoming timidity and in forming habits of freedom 
of expression and ease of bearing and correct position. 

The third method of teaching oral English in our school is by 
means of oral themes. These may be of almost any sort practicable 
for written composition. For convenience and as a means of 
emphasis, we divide this work into four parts, according to the 
four forms of composition. In the first year simple narration 
of personal incidents is used. These are often varied by having 
reports of conversations overheard on the street or in the lunch 
hall; again, by having the reproduction of stories, tales of adven- 
ture, or fables—for instance, a chapter from Ivanhoe, from Treasure 
Island, from Hawthorne’s tales, ballads, etc. The second form 
of composition used in the first year is exposition, made as simple 
and personal as possible by having such subjects as, “How I 
Made a Kite,” ‘“‘How I Taught Fido to Beg,” etc. Throughout 
the first year little criticism is given, except by way of insistence 
upon correct grammar, distinct enunciation, and erect position, 
the main object being to inculcate the habit of free and simple 
yet effective expression of ideas. 

In the second year our efforts are redoubled, emphasizing 
narration, description, and exposition. The boys are now over 
much of their timidity and speak with more freedom and ease. 
Consequently we can expect more of them and we require longer 
efforts. We now give more detailed requirements in technique. 
For instance, at each period we emphasize a different detail. 
Some of these details are the following: position, tone projection, 
grammar, unity, coherence, emphasis, suspense and climax, clear- 
ness. Here are a few of the topics used during the past year: 
“Trouble with Our Boat,” “Our Organ-Grinder,”’ ‘‘The Funniest 
Man I Ever Saw,” “‘What Happened in the Yard Today,” “‘How 
I Learned to Ride a Wheel,” ‘“‘How to Make a Baseball Field.” 

In the third year all four forms of composition are used, but 
the emphasis is placed upon description and argument. The 
boys are now allowed to select their own subjects oftener, for their 
experiences are becoming wider, their judgments more to be 
depended upon. We now encourage the use of the newspaper 
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and magazines in gathering material. But here, as throughout 
the course, the premium is placed upon absolutely original work, 
work which is gotten from actual experiences and that which has 
an intimate relation to actual life. For instance, a few of the 
topics used during the past winter are as follows: “‘The Clean 
City Crusade,” “Election Frauds,” “Types of the Baltimore City 
College Student,” ‘‘The Commission Form of Government,” 
“The Smoke Nuisance,” ‘‘ Public Health in Baltimore,’ “Inter- 
scholastic v. Interclass Contests in Athletics,” ‘‘The City College 
Should Publish a Monthly Paper.” 

In point of structure the emphasis is now placed upon rhetorical 
principles and the development and the delivery of a live and 
interesting speech. We now begin to criticize severely. At first 
this criticism is done entirely by the teacher; later the boys are 
encouraged to criticize one another in a frank but good-natured 
way. Often the office of critic is distributed among the various 
members of the class. The class is divided into sections, each 
section being responsible for a particular thing—one for bearing, 
another for enunciation, still another for grammar, etc. Criticisms 
are made as soon after the recitation as convenient—sometimes 
after each speech. Again, to expedite the work in a large class, 
the final ten minutes of the period is reserved for a clearing of all 
mistakes and criticisms. In such case the students who act as 
critics are given credit for their work and are in turn criticized by 
the teacher. In this year increased attention is given to debating. 
After a study of argument and much practice in the making of 
briefs, the oral work is given over to debating for a month or more, 
culminating in a formal debate, the debaters being selected from 
those who have done the best work in the informal debating. 
Also in this year we give more technique in structure of the speech, 
in delivery, and in bearing. 

In the fourth year we use the same methods with enlarged and 
intensified treatment, as a matter of reviewing and drilling, in order 
to thoroughly fix habits of full, free, and effective expression. But 
we do not stop with reviewing former work. Here we emphasize 
argument. The distinctly oral work of at least one-half the year 
is devoted to constant and careful drilling upon argument. Burke’s 
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Speech on Conciliation, of course, serves as the basis for the tech- 
nical knowledge and inspiration. Again, up-to-date and live 
topics are used, such as deal with current news, local and national 
politics, school policies and conditions, etc. These exercises lead 
up to debates, which are of frequent occurrence. At first only 
such subjects as are within the range of the boys’ information and 
experience are used. Subjects can always be found which the 
boys will discuss for the sake of interest rather than for the sake 
of argument. When a boy has something of his own to say, there 
is an admirable chance for profitable instruction in public speaking. 
And it is here that we have our best work. Debating is a kind of 
game and has much in common with baseball and football. It is 
a most valuable instrument and one which we cannot afford to 
ignore. Not merely is it an admirable means of teaching expression 
and an aid in developing language, but it contributes directly 
toward the highest type of citizenship. It teaches the boy to 
refrain from basing his judgments upon ignorance; it helps him 
to sound the depth or the shallowness of his own knowledge and 
to discriminate between the value of things, and thereby to reach 
the main issue of a question; and finally, it leads him to respect 
the opinions of others. 

As to the matter of method in this form of oral English, the 
following we have found to work well. A brief, suitable for a 
three- or five-minute speech, is called for upon a certain day. 
These briefs are examined and returned with criticisms and sug- 
gestions for development. This prevents careless and slovenly 
work and insures preparation. Several days later the speeches 
are delivered, the members of the class acting as judges. The 
four—or in some cases six—members delivering the best speeches 
constitute the team for the next formal debate. There are three 
or four formal debates during the year, the final one being a con- 
test between two sections of the same class or between two different 
classes. The students enter eagerly into these debates and need 
little spurring to induce them to put forth their best efforts. How- 
ever, interest is often heightened by having the principal or a 
visitor act as judge. At the close of the period the teacher criti- 
cizes the work in detail. Usually each member of the class is 
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required to write out his criticism from notes taken during the 
debate. 

A fifth means of giving practice in oral English is our method 
of dealing with supplementary reading. Each boy is required to 
read at least six books during the year. Six periods during the 
year are devoted to book reviews, when each boy is required to 
speak about his book. The nature of the speech is determined 
by one of six different points of view—setting, plot, characters, 
purpose of the author, background, incidents. This period, among 
the students of the higher classes particularly, is regarded as one 
of the most interesting periods of the month. 

Thus we have seen that oral English at the City College includes 
five special subjects, but our efforts do not stop there. Oral 
English with us is a point of view rather than a particular subject. 
It is our intention and our effort to make it permeate all our work, 
determining our method of treatment of many literature texts; 
being used, here, to lend variety to otherwise monotonous work, 
there, to interest or awaken a mentally sleepy class or pupil; 
again, to correlate the work with written composition and with 
literature; and finally, to co-operate with all teachers who believe 
that good English should be habitual rather than occasional. 

A few miscellaneous considerations concerning our work in 
oral English may be helpful. We have found that, in order to 
avoid waste of effort, it is necessary for the teacher to keep a record 
of the work of each student, noting a few faults and failings, at 
each recitation. This need not be a burden to the teacher—in 
fact, all of it may just as well be done by a member of the class. 
This gives the teacher the very decided advantage of having a 
permanent record of the improvement of each student. With a 
very little ingenuity, any teacher or pupil can arrange a simple 
yet effective scheme of criticism in any ordinary notebook. 

Another device which may add interest to the work is to have 
contests in oral discussion. This has been successfully tried in 
Lake Forest College. We are planning to have contests next 
year of a similar nature. A list of topics, based upon high-school 
studies and high-school interests, will be submitted to the students 
several hours before the contest begins. The boys will have an 
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opportunity to think over the topic which they will select but will 
not be permitted to consult books nor to talk to instructors. The 
contestants will be chosen from among those who have the highest 
grades for oral work in class. This contest may well serve as the 
climax to a year’s work and prizes may be offered to the winners. 

The results of our work in oral English are evident and most 
encouraging. We have found that our boys express themselves 
more freely and correctly, not merely in the English room but in 
all departments of their school work and in ordinary conversation. 
During the past year, men in other departments, not knowing of 
our work, have commented upon the general improvement in 
expression. Then, too, this work has vitalized the entire English 
course and more interest is being taken in the subject of English. 
The boys regard the present course in English as more practical 
and useful than the old one. At the close of a year’s work I 
asked a class of thirty Seniors to write a paper, frankly and freely 
criticizing the present course in English. Twenty boys made 
special mention of the oral features of the year’s work, many of 
them expressing themselves as having gotten more real benefit 
from the oral than from any other part of the work. No one 
criticized the oral work unfavorably. In brief, we have found that 
oral English stimulates thought, producing sound thinking; that 
it enhances literary appreciation; that it arouses interest and 
awakens the inert; that it tends to give confidence in one’s own 
power of expression, and that it inculcates and fixes the habit of 
clear, correct, straightforward, and effective expression of one’s 
own thoughts and feelings. 

Just a word more in answer to several objections which may 
be made to this work. Someone may say that it all sounds good, 
but how can we find time for the extra work? In answer to this 
objection let me remind you that nearly every feature of this 
plan correlates with other work, that in nearly every case we are 
‘killing two birds with one stone,”’ that we are not adding a new 
subject to our already overcrowded curriculum, but rather that 
we are changing the emphasis and vitalizing our work, making 
it contribute to utilitarian as well as to cultural aims in educa- 
tion. Of course we should have more time for English work, but 
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if we do not have it, let us make the best possible use of what 
we have. 

On describing our course to a friend, I was not surprised to 
hear this comment: ‘‘You are trying to cram a mountain into a 
pail.”” Such may be the case, but let us not find fault with the 
mountain; let us be thankful for the pail—we may get a barrel 
by and by. 

Again, many may think that this work calls for a special teacher 
of elocution. Not at all. The teacher must be enthusiastic and 
thoroughly alive, of course. Technical training is helpful and 
necessary to the highest success in this as in any art, but much 
good can be done by the earnest and enthusiastic teacher. 

In conclusion, allow me to express the hope and the belief that 
within a few years the emphasis in the teaching of English will 
be completely changed and that college-entrance requirements 
will call for reasonable proficiency in oral expression. 




































THE SCHOOLBOY’S NIGHTMARE 


RANDOLPH C. WILSON 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York 


[Motif: ‘‘The Daffodils,’”? by Wm. Wordsworth] 
I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. ... . 

FOREWORD 


The present movement in the city high schools toward teaching literature 
through dramatization has its limitations. 


SCENE: A bedroom. A small boy, aetat. 14, a first- 
term student in one of the city high schools, dis- 
covered asleep. He turns about, and begins to 
moan, and mutters, ‘Yes, sir,” “I forgot—”’ 
“‘We had so much other work to do.”” The scene 
gradually changes to a classroom. One boy, 
Jacob Keslowitz, sitting alone, pallid and nerve- 
less. In the front of the room are all the teachers 
of the English Department—Mr. French, Miss 
Miller, Mr. Smythe, Mr. Markham, Mr. 
Goodrich, Miss Coxe, Mr. Burch, and others— 
twenty in all. 

(The bell rings, teachers straighten up, boy sinks down in his chair.) 

Chorus of Teachers: The class will come to order. 

(Boy raises himself one quarter of an inch.) 


Mr. Burch: Keslowitz, read the diary for the last recitation. 
Boy (reading): Yesterday, we come into the English class— 


Miss Miller(toboy): Did you think about that before you wrote 
it, or did you write it offhand ? 

Boy: I thinked about it. 

Teachers: I what ? 
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Boy (rattled): I thunk— 

Teachers (some standing): 
I—what ? 

Boy: I thought. 


Mr. Williams (handing him large sheet of paper): 
Write “I thought”’ twenty-five times, please. 
Mr. Smythe (to Miss Coxe): 
Probably his ideas were thunked, if I may 
judge from the result. 
Mr. Markham: Now, boy, we have for today a beautiful little 
poem entitled ‘‘The Daffodils.’”” Who wrote 
it, Keslowitz ? 


Boy: Robert Browning. 

Teachers: Who ? 

Boy (perceiving dimly he has made an error): 
Wadsworth. 


Miss Miller (throws up her hands and a look of infinite despair 
crosses her face): 
Keslowitz, that shows again how little you 
thought. Spell it. 


Boy: W-o-r-d-s-w-o-r-t-h. 
Teachers: Pronounce. 
Boy (wearily): Wordsworth. 


Mr. Williams (handing him another sheet of paper): 
“Wordsworth’’—twenty-five times. 

Mr. French: Well, class, this is an exquisite little poem, 
revealing the soft and tender emotions of a man 
who sees beauty, joy, gladness, and hope in the 
sun-kissed daffodils. 

Mr. Smythe: I remember, boy, the first time I read that 
poem, and it appealed to me so much that I 
filled my room with daffodils. 


Miss Coxe: How do you know that the author was English, 
Keslowitz ? 

Keslowitz: Because he was born in England. 

Miss Coxe: No, but because only in England do the daffo- 


dils grow in the way he describes. I saw many 
banks of daffodils there last summer. 














THE SCHOOLBOY’S NIGHTMARE 


Miss Miller (to teachers): 
We are getting away from the point, however. 
Let us be pertinent. Put leading questions. 


Mr. Williams: Who was Wordsworth, Keslowitz ? 
Boy: He was an American author. 
(Miss Coxe faints) 
Mr. Goodrich: Still living ? 
Boy: No, he died about four hundred years ago. 


Mr. Jenkins (sternly): 
Boy, you are unprepared. Zero; and if you 
get another, I'll inform your parents. 
(Boy looks dazed.) 


Miss Miller: Did you read the poem, Keslowitz ? 

Boy: No, ma’am; yes, ma’am. 

Miss Waters: Keslowitz, how would a bank of daffodils 
affect you ? 

Boy: It would make me feel good. 

Teachers: It would make me feel what? 

Boy: Well. 


Mr. Williams (handing him sheet of yellow paper): 
Twenty-five times. 

Miss Miller: Go to the board, Keslowitz, and give us a 
digest of the poem. 

(Boy goes to the board and writes. Teachers busy themselves 
making out daily reports. Boy after a very bad five minutes 
takes seat.) 

Mr. French: Here we have Keslowitz’ summary of the poem. 
(Reads) ‘It shows how a poet while thinking, 
thinks in his mind what a nice poem he could 
make up of the daffodils which were flowers.”’ 

Teachers: What a criticism. Is that English? Where 
do you suppose he thinks; in his feet? Is 
that sense ? 


Miss Waters: If you thought in your mind, you would not 
write anything like that. 
Mr. Chambers: Brother Keslowitz, can you analyze that 


sentence. 
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Mr. French: 


Miss Coxe: 
Keslowitz (weakly): 
Miss Coxe: 


Keslowitz: 


Miss Coxe: 


Miss Miller (to teachers): 


(Keslowitz rises from his seat and walks toward back of room.) 
Mr. Williams: 
Mr. French: 
Mr. Chambers: 


Miss Moore: 


Keslowitz: 


Miss Moore: 
(Keslowitz ponders, trying to look as lonely as a cloud. Suddenly 
he pulls a rather soiled handkerchief from his pocket and 


Miss Coxe: 


Keslowitz: 


Mr. Smythe: 
Mr. Williams: 


Miss Moore: 


Mr. Whitehouse: 
Keslowitz: 





(Keslowitz looks a trifle bewildered.) 
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A little obscure, Keslowitz, but at least you 
have discovered that daffodils are flowers. 


Keslowitz, do you really understand the poem? 
Yes, ma’am. 

Well, then, I would like to see you act it. Put 
it into play form and go through all the actions 
and dialogue. 

Must I be the poet or the daffodil ? 

You be the poet, and let that corner of the 
room be the daffodils, and act as naturally as 
you can. 


I think it is such a good idea to dramatize 
everything. The boys will understand it 
much better. 


Not too fast, remember you’re sad. 

You must look as though you had just lost 
ten cents. 

Be more graceful, Keslowitz; remember you’re 
a poet. 

How lonely you are, Keslowitz. 

Lonely as a cloud. 

Well, go ahead. 


waves it about his head.) 
What are you doing ? 
That’s the cloud. 
Pretty dark one, that. 
A little more spirit in your acting, Keslowitz. 
You are not doing anything. 

Raise your feet from the floor. Poets don’t 
shuffle when they walk. 
Isn’t there any talking in this, Keslowitz ? 
No, the poet was alone. 
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Mr. Whitehouse: Well, you must put some dialogue into it. 
Meet someone as you wander and talk to him. 


Keslowitz: Clouds don’t talk. 
Mr. Whitehouse: You're not a cloud: you’re just lonely like a 
cloud. 
Mr. Smythe: Like a thick one. 
(Keslowitz stops and speaks to radiator.) 
Keslowitz: Good morning. 
Answer: Good morning. 
Keslowitz: Have you seen any daffodils ? 
Answer: Yes, sir, right over there. 
Keslowitz: Then I go there; I am looking for daffodils 


this morning. 
(Keslowitz walks away from radiator and stops in front of 
book-lockers.) 

Miss Coxe: Now, there are the daffodils. Act just as 
though you were the poet and seeing the 
daffodils nodding in the breeze, your sadness 
disappears. 

(Keslowitz appears bewildered at the effort of finding joy in a 
row of book-lockers.) 

Mr. Whitehouse: AQ little talking, now; put your thoughts 
into words and say them as clearly and simply 
as you can. 

Mr. Smythe: He'll be simple, don’t worry. 

Keslowitz (addressing book-lockers) : 

I am very sad; oh, how nice you are! Now I 
am happy beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Miss Coxe: That is very good. Can’t you continue and 
do the rest of the poem—the part where you 
lie down on the couch. 

(Keslowitz sees nothing but desks to lie upon and hopes the bell 
will ring soon.) 


Miss Miller: He doesn’t seem to be very good at this. Let 
us try him at letter-writing. 
Mr. Burch: Yes, I think the poem is much more suited 


for transposing into letter form, than ‘for 
dramatizing. 
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Mr. French: 


Miss Moore: 


Miss Moore: 
Mr. Smythe: 
Miss Miller: 


Mother: 
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You destroy the beauty if you do that. Why 
tear to pieces the delicacy of a creation like this? 
Keslowitz, write a letter to a friend telling him 
how you have just read the poem and how much 
you like it. 


(Keslowitz, having thought the poem a silly thing, and mentally 
exhausted after his efforts to dramatize it, feels himself sinking. 
He goes to the board and begins his heading, 


182 East 6th St. 

Manhattan N.Y.) 
What is the Manhattan for ? 
Did you ever see a comma, Keslowitz ? 
Why in the world don’t you punctuate ? 
(Keslowitz jabs a few commas and periods indis- 
criminately through the heading. Just then the 
bell rings furiously several times as a signal for 
the fire-drill. The teachers gump up and yell 
several commands at the boy. ‘‘Quickly.” “Get 
into line.” “Drop your chalk.” Several of the 
men grab him and he is propelled vigorously both 
by word and force out of the door. The teachers 
chase him, and with the entire English Depart- 
ment after him he disappears down the hall). 


(The scene changes slowly to a bedroom again; the boy is seen running 
and yelling around the room. His mother enters to find 
out the trouble and he awakens.) 


What on earth is the matter with you, Jake? 


Jake (rubs his eyes): 


O-Oh, I just had an awful dream! 























ADAPTATIONS OF SHAKSPERE FOR PERFORMANCE 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


EDWARD J. EATON 
Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


When Shakspere’s plays are considered as possibilities for pro- 
duction by high-school students, so many difficulties of scenic 
arrangement and costume suggest themselves that they are usually 
passed over as involving too much trouble and expense. They 
need not be difficult or expensive. The Elizabethan stage was 
radically different from ours, but by an adaptation of Shakespere’s 
plays along the lines demanded by such physical differences, some 
of them can be produced with ease and effectiveness. Several of 
the comedies can be shortened and arranged for one or two scenes; 
and, so adapted, they become far more acceptable than many of 
the plays advertised as “‘suitable for high schools.’’ Here is an 
account of what a class of tenth- and eleventh-grade pupils did with 
Twelfth Night, demonstrating that it was as actable and enter- 
taining as a modern comedy. 

The reading editions of Twelfth Night divide the play into five 
acts and nineteen scenes, which require at least eight different 
settings, involving twenty-four changes of scenery.~ It will be 
recalled that the setting of the first scene is a seacoast, and that the 
action then shifts in rapid succession to the Duke’s, to Olivia’s, to a 
garden, a chamber, a doorway, and wherenot. These difficulties 
we eliminated by a very simple device which made it unnecessary 
to shift the scene at all. 

This was done by effecting a scenic arrangement to represent 
neutral ground, in the form of an Italian garden, or court, which 
was set a little back from the street that ran across the stage in 
front. At either side, near the front of the stage, high brick walls 
projected at right angles from the wings some five or six feet. 
These served to separate the street from the court, and gave the 
latter an air of seclusion. To the right of this court was the 
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entrance to the gardens of the Duke’s palace; and Olivia’s private 
garden lay off the stage to the left. Persons coming along the 
street made entrances from either side in front of the wall, while 
the entrances from the palaces were made behind the walls. For 
this scene the setting may be made as elaborate as circumstances 
allow, or as simple as they demand. Red-brown paper tacked on 
frames and lined with chalk will look quite like brick walls; palms 
and box-trees, a piece of statuary, and a garden urn will create the 
atmosphere of an Italian garden. The back may be shut off by 
bushes placed against a curtain of cloth or paper, brown below and 
blue above. It is surprising what good effects can be gained by 
such simple devices. 

The whole action of the play is made to take place on the 
neutral ground between the two gardens. A little thought and 
planning will make clear how the plot can be unfolded in this one 
scene. With the rise of the curtain, Viola and the sea captain 
enter along the street, and we learn of the shipwreck, the Duke’s 
unrequited love, and Viola’s sudden plan to enter Orsino’s service. 
As they pass on, the Duke enters from his gardens to meet Valen- 
tine, who is returning from the embassy to Olivia. As the pair turn 
to the palace of Orsino, Sir Toby and Maria enter from Olivia’s 
garden, to be joined soon by Sir Andrew, who comes from the 
street. As the trio depart, the Duke and Viola enter. After the 
Duke has left Viola, she meets Olivia and Maria, who enter from the 
opposite side. 

Enough has been said to show how the scheme works out. By 
omitting some lines, by shifting others, and by changing a word 
here and there, the articulation may be kept complete. Just as 
much or just as little of the dialogue may be given as is desired. 
The whole plot and most of the comedy scenes may be presented 
in an adaptation running not more than forty-five minutes, while the 
division into acts and the shifting of scenes would consume an 
entire evening. 

As You Like It and Much Ado About Nothing can easily be 
arranged for two settings, and other plays of Shakspere will lend 
themselves to the same treatment. If a defense is needed for so 
free a handling of the material, we can urge that Shakspere did the 
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same thing himself with the best material that came to his hands, 
adapting it to the conditions that existed. In the one-act version 
that we presented, we lost nothing of the poetry and the splendid 
rhythm of the blank verse. At some points Shakspere’s dramatic 
structure could not by any possibility suffer injury. And we made 
Shakspere a reality. Pupils enjoyed him as never before, and 
those who had the privilege of taking the parts are eager for a better 
acquaintance with the highest class of drama. 

That dramatics have a proper and permanent place in our 
schools seems generally admitted now, and we may hope for 
decided improvement in the class of plays given by pupils. The 
Drama League, to be ultimately successful, may well lend its 
support to a campaign of education in the public schools, where the 
theater-goers of the next generation are now forming their tastes. 
Slap-stick comedy and farce, as found in hundreds of plays given 
by high schools and colleges, cannot create an appreciation of good 
drama. Enough plays of high grade are available to supply the 
demand, and teachers should insist upon good ones or none. 














DEVICES FOR VITALIZING COMPOSITION WORK 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


SARAH E. SIMONS 
High Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Of the devices tried for giving zest and vim to composition work 
imitation and dramatization have proved most effective in our high- 
school classes. Nor is this strange, for both these activities have 
a sound psychologic basis in human nature itself. The imitative 
and the dramatic instincts are found alike in the child of all times 
and races. To the free and unrestricted exercise of these impulses 
he owes much of his development. Who that has watched the 
child at play by himself or with others can doubt this? And what 
does a study of children’s games reveal? They are nothing but 
little dramas of real life. The child instinctively acts out in his 
play the daily life he sees about him, 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 

According to our new educational theories, instincts should be 
impressed into our service and utilized for our ends. Hence con- 
scious, deliberate imitation of masterpieces and dramatization here 
and there of bits of literature have been encouraged in our classes. 
And results have been good, so good in fact that we now consider 
this part of our work past the experimental stage. Imitation and 
dramatization have become regular features of our English courses. 
More interesting, indeed more important, than the direct results 
are the incidental benefits of such tasks. The effect of the work is 
far-reaching. As a vocabulary study it is most valuable. The 
search for the right word often sends the pupil by devious word- 
strewn paths to his goal. This is particularly true if the exercise 
is to be in verse form. Again, the sense of having achieved—for 
the imitation or dramatization is an achievement—is stimulating 
to his creative power. But best of all is the fact that imitation 
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and dramatization induce appreciation, that elusive something so 
eagerly watched for—alas! too often in vain—by the literature 
teacher. The measure of the pupil’s appreciation is his imitation 
or dramatization, and to judge by our products it is widespread 
throughout many of our classes. 

Such exercises are a part of the composition work in all the four 
years of our English course. Among the masterpieces which offer 
fertile fields for imitative and dramatic work are the following: 
The Odyssey (Palmer’s translation); the Robin Hood Ballads; the 
Tales of a Wayside Inn; the Van Bibber Stories; Treasure Island 
and Kidnapped; Sohrab and Rustum; Ivanhoe; Chaucer’s Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury Tales; the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers; 
Burke’s ‘‘Speech on Conciliation”; Milton’s “L’Allegro,” “Tl 
Penseroso,” ‘‘Comus,” and “Sonnets”; and Lamb’s Essays of 
Elia. 

An imitation is sometimes worked out jointly by the pupils and 
teacher in class. Then similar exercises are assigned as individual 
tasks. Subjects are often suggested by the teacher; at other 
times the choice is left to the pupils. The exercise is sometimes 
written in class, at other times at home. The pupils generally 
attack the problem with real zest, and take genuine pleasure in 
modeling after the master. They invariably show undisguised 
delight in listening to the efforts of their friends and fellow-workers.* 

The dramatizations which the pupils make of parts of the novel 
or poem they are reading are seldom reduced to paper, though every 
now and then a scene is written out in full. The pupils are told 
to prepare a certain chapter or situation for presentation in the 
class at the next lesson. They must devise the setting and arrange 
the reading of the dialogue with as much ingenuity and realism as 
they can muster. And they do it, and joy in the doing of it. Such 
exercises are found to be a great stimulus to the imagination, that 
much neglected faculty in our current educational scheme.? 

It is only the occasional boy or girl who can do nothing with 

* For a fuller exposition of this work see my article, ‘“‘Imitative Writing in the 
High School,’’ Ped. Sem., December, 1910. 


2 For an elaboration of this idea see Dramatization of High School Classics by S. E. 
Simons and C. I. Orr. 
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these assignments. In such a case, of course, a substitute is 
allowed. The illustrations which I now quote are all of them 
typical. With perhaps one exception, noted below, the selection 
chosen is no better than many others in the same group. They are 
all first draft. 





“DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS”: 


“DEAR Mr. VAN BIBBER,” the note ran, “ We were all so surprised to hear 
from Mr. Carstairs that you are still in this country, as we understood that 
you were to leave for Venice on the first. If your departure has been delayed 
long enough, would it be possible for you to join our little house party here for 
a week or so? Our place is right in the Catskills, with mountains all around 
and a lovely little lake for a front porch. It is a jolly party, nearly the same 
as the one at Miss Arnett’s, so please come, if you can, as we are all so anxious | 
to see you again before you leave, etc., etc.” | 

Van Bibber reflected. The note was signed “Dorothy Martin” and 
though entirely heart-free, he was far from averse to the society of this par- 
ticular maiden. Besides, he did not sail for nearly two weeks and he realized ) 
that it would be rather dull in the city with everyone away. He wired that ' | 
he would arrive on the following evening. 

When his train pulled in he was accorded a joyous welcome and at dinner 
that evening, various plans were proposed to make the following week an 
enjoyable one for the soon-departing guest. The lake figured largely in these 
plans and the question was raised, did Mr. Van Bibber care for the water ? 

“Of course he does!” cried Miss Martin before Van Bibber could speak, 
“Don’t you remember his winter in Florida ?”’ 

“That’s so,” said one of the men, “then you will be just the one to sort of 
captain us, Van, for to tell the truth, none of us are very competent seamen.” 

Van Bibber swore beneath his breath at the foolish impulse which had led 
him into relating glowing, if largely mythical, tales of canoe and sailing trips, 
after his return from Palm Beach the year before, as his principal knowledge 
of water consisted of the facts that fish live in it and that it is a healthful if 
not very palatable beverage. However, he decided not to back down, because 
you know, he might possibly get through without drowning himself or anyone 
else. So he answered carelessly, “Oh yes, I have had some little experience,” 
but he felt uncomfortable and dropped the subject. 

The week following passed pleasantly and uneventfully, for some kind 
Providence, so Van Bibber devoutly believed, had steered the interests of the 
party away from the lake and Sunday had come around without a paddle 
disturbing the placid surface of the water. Monday would see him on his way 
to the city, so he began to breathe more freely. And then the blow fell. 


t Imitation of the Van Bibber Stories. First Year. 
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“Oh, Mr. Van Bibber,” cried Miss Martin, coming out on the porch with 
parasol and cushion, “‘do take me for a paddle! Here it is Sunday and we 
haven’t been on the lake once, besides, it is so sultry on shore!” 

Van Bibber looked around but everyone was comfortably paired off. 
There was no escape, so he led the way to the boat house, where he selected 
an ancient canoe, of unusual breadth of beam and badly in need of paint, 
which he had heard the caretaker say was safest for the ladies. 

“But Mr. Van Bibber,” said his companion, “the others are so much 
prettier!” 

“Oh yes,” replied Van Bibber, “but this will be more comfortable.” 

They embarked safely and every now and then as they talked, Van Bibber 
would very carefully insert his paddle and take a stroke, thus managing to 
acquit himself quite creditably. 

The conversation was so engrossing that they paid no attention to their 
course, until, on rounding a little peninsula, a sound like rushing water caused 
Miss Martin to exclaim, “Why that must be the Rapids! I had no idea we 
were so close!” 

Van Bibber began to take notice. He did not care for the sound of the 
word “Rapids.” Sure enough, right ahead was the outlet of the lake, and 
there the water was rushing down a decline, foaming and splashing over rocks 
in a most alarming manner. It looked bad, and what was worse, Van Bibber 
perceived that they were drifting rapidly toward the broken water at the edge 
of the descent. 

“What are you going to do?” asked his companion nervously, as she saw 
him start. 

Their speed was increasing and Van Bibber realized that the canoe was 
beyond his control. “I er-think we will run them. The shore is too steep 
and rocky to land,” he replied hastily. 

Already the water was boiling under the bow of the canoe. The spray 
flew and the roar made Van Bibber wonder how he could ever have considered 
Niagara awesome. He closed his eyes, only to open them as a dash of water 
on his foot convinced him that they were sinking. Instead, the craft was 
fairly flying. The waves seemed about to engulf her. Their roar was as a 
thousand cataracts. A huge rock loomed up ahead. She must strike it! 
Involuntarily Van Bibber’s eyes closed again. She struck with a grating 
shock. He must save his companion. He sprang wildly to his feet. She 
was sitting quietly opposite him. The canoe lay broadside to the sandy 
shore! 

Silently they clambered out. Van Bibber looked back. The water 
roared and splashed happily over the rocks lining a perfectly clear channel. 
A child’s rapids! 

“T think,” said he, “we will walk over to the house. I will send a man 
for the boat.” 
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HOW THE CUCKOO LEARNED TO CUCKOO: 


A long time ago before birds could sing there lived by the sea a pretty 
wee gray bird with gray wings. 

One morning he flew for the first time out of his soft nest and went down 
to the sea. It was a rather windy morning and the sea was dashing up against 
the rocks and singing a wonderful song. After the little bird had listened a 
dreadfully long time he said to the sea, ““O great and wonderful sea whom all 
men do fear, pray tell me how you make so wonderful a noise?”’ But the sea 
only answered by dashing harder than ever against the rocks so that the little 
bird was scared and flew away. 

The next morning the little bird went again and sat on the very same rock 
in the very same spot where it had sat the morning before. And after listening 
a dreadfully long time he said to the sea, “O great and wonderful sea whom all 
men do fear, pray tell me how you make so wonderful a noise?”’ But the sea 
answered just as he had before by dashing harder than ever against the rocks. 
So the little bird was frightened again and flew away. 

The next morning was a beautiful windy morning and so the little bird 
thought he would go again to the sea and listen to the song. And after he 
had listened a great while he said to the sea, ‘‘O sea, whom all men do fear, 
pray tell me how you make such a wonderful noise?” And just at that iden- 
tical second the sea stopped its wonderful noise and spoke with his wonderful 
voice saying, “O little bird listen to me and I will teach you how to make a 
noise so that you will become beloved of all mankind forever, and ever, and 
ever. Only first, little bird, you must promise me that every night you will 
think of me just as the sun is setting.” And the little bird said, “I will 
promise.” 

Just then the sea began to make a noise just as soft and sweet as anything. 
The little bird listened and when the sea stopped he tried to make the noise 
and it sounded like this, “Cuckoo, Cuckoo.” And the little bird was so 
pleased that he thanked the sea again and again for teaching him such a 
beautiful noise. 

And the little bird never forgot his promise to the sea and that is why 
every single night just as the sun is setting the little gray bird begins and 
cuckoos until every little bird is sound asleep in his nest and every little baby 
in his mother’s arms. 


AN EVENING WITH FRIAR TUCK? 


SceNnE: A hermitage containing a rough table; a crucifix; two chairs; 
two stools; a rough bed and two closets, with open doors. A harp, quarter- 
staff, and several bows and arrows are seen in one closet. The other is the 


t Imitation of the Just So Stories. First Year. 
Second Year. 





2 Dramatization from Ivanhoe. 
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hermit’s pantry, which is well supplied with delicacies. A grey cowl and 
gown are thrown on the bed. As the curtain rises the Friar is discovered alone. 

CHARACTERS: Robin Hood and Friar Tuck. 

FRIAR (looking out the door): What has happened to my good Robin? 
I fear me the king is in some trouble; he should have been here by the rising 
of the moon. (Closes door and starts to prepare supper, but is interrupted 
by a loud knock.) 

Friar (Softly) I must be cautious. (Aloud) Who passeth by this 
way so late and what do they wish at the lowly hermitage of St. Dunstan ? 

(Friar quickly but quietly hides chairs in a corner; closes closets, and dons 
his cowl and gown.) 

Voice: It is a poor wanderer, who begs a drink from the holy spring of 
the blessed St. Dunstan. 

Friar: Wait thee until the faithful servant of St. Dunstan finishes his 
evening devotions. 

(A groan from without.) 

FRIAR (severely): Have patience. 

(Friar extinguishes one of the two torches which light his hut, and deadens 
the bright fire with wet moss kept for that purpose.) 

FRIAR (mumbles to himself): It is well I had some moss. He shall not 
know I am preparing for a feast tonight. And by the saints he shall draw the 
water himself! 

(Friar takes a small wooden cup and opens the door.) 

Friar: Weary wanderer the drink from the holy spring wherein the good 
St. Dunstan baptised five hundred heathen between sunrise and sunset will 
do thee far more good if thou dipst the water for thyself. Take the cup and 
follow this path to the holy spot. 

WANDERER: Praised be the name of St. Dunstan. 

FriarR: May the good saint bless thee. (Zo audience) These weary 
wanderers are getting too troublesome of late. They interrupt my evening 
feasts. 

WANDERER (returning cup): Thank thee, Holy Clerk, for the good thou 
hast done me. 

FRIAR: Pass on thy journey in peace. (Friar closes door.) And still no 
Robin. (Placing dainty food on table, removing cowl, and bringing chairs from 
the corner, Friar mumbles.) 

Friar: And that was a mighty slap the king laid upon his humble 
servant, and I think me the one I gave should not have been so hard had I 
but known it was—(Loud knock.) 

Friar: That is surely Robin Hood. Whosoever passeth by— 

VoIcE (impatiently): Open to Locksley! 

Friar: Ah! ’tis time. Why are you so late? Has something wrong 
befallen the Lion Hearted king ? 
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Rosin Hoop: No, Richard is safe with our trusty outlaws, but there was 
a fair maiden— 

FRIAR: It seems to me you are too willing to aid fair damsels. 

Rosin: Ah! but she was in trouble. How did you enjoy your play with 
King Richard ? 

FRIAR (angrily): Speak not of that or by St. Dunstan you will regret it! 

Rosin: Come, good Friar, do not be angry. Let us fall to. This feast 
looks tempting. 

FRIAR (recovering his good spirits): Take a chair and help thyself. 

(The two seat themselves and begin their dinner.) 

FRIAR (with his mouth full of pastry): Who was the fair lady whom you had 
to aid? 

Rosin: Ah! Ha! It was Isaac with the Lady Rebecca. 

Friar: Where is my share of the spoils ? 

Rosin: Do you think I would rob a helpless Jew? 

Friar: Helpless, indeed! 

Rosin: Bring forth the harp and give us a tune. It has been many 
weeks since you and I have been together. 

FRIAR (getting harp): I have not touched the good harp since the king 
was here. 

Rosin: Bring it forth and fill up our cups with the— 

(Robin is interrupted by a shrill blast. He springs to his feet.) 

Rosin: Quick, on with thy cassock of green; we must out. Something 
is wrong. 

FRIAR (throwing off mantle and discovering suit of green): There are too 
many wanderers about tonight. 

Rosin: Quick! Stop your foolish prating. 

(Robin and Friar leave the hut together.) 


THE DESERTED MILL' 


Beside the stream, that winds o’er yonder hill, 
There stands the dreary, silent water-mill. 

Here often have I seen the ripe corn ground, 

And, wond’ring, watched the busy wheel go ’round. 
But now those happy, prosperous days are fled, 
And in the eaves the owlets make their bed. 

This happy spot, which once such thrift displayed, 
Is now deserted by the hand of Trade, 

For she the ignorant souls to towns has lured, 
With stories false of wealth to be procured. 

But once, in those sweet days of long ago, 

The scene was one of mirth, and not of woe. 


1 Imitation of the Deserted Village. Third Year. 
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DEVICES FOR VITALIZING COMPOSITION WORK 


The happy miller, careless, in his way, 

Sang lustily his cheery song all day. 

And every morn, in sunshine or in rain, 

The passers heard his tuneful, quaint refrain: 
“This world for each of sadness has its fill, 

So let us bear to’ard no one an ill-will.” 

On market-day, in finery bedeckt, 

His wife would come the mill-place to inspect. 

With her she often brought her only child, 

A tender blossom like the roses wild. 

Perchance, oh stranger, turning from the way, 

You see a spot, hidden from light of day. 

Bend closer! see, beneath the tangled weeds 
There lies a stone, and the inscription reads: 
“Beneath this sod there rests a gentle maid, 

But like the dainty blossoms, she did fade. 

In London-town she lived a year, you see; 

But smoke and fog with her did not agree; 
And so we brought her here where flowers abound, 
And laid her body gently in the ground.” 

Yes, stranger, wipe the tears you vainly shed, 
And then—with gentle reverence, bow your head. 
This maid was not the only one to die 

When farmers heard the town’s alluring cry. 

Far better had it been for them to dwell 

In ignorance, in some sequestered dell, 

Than to attempt a life of ease and pride. 

Far better, yes, far better to have died! 

For, when a man is made for work and toil, 
’Tis useless the Creator’s plan to foil. 

Then let each with his own lot be content, 
And thus he can consider life well-spent. 


TO MY VALENTINE: 
O thou, than any other, art more fair, 
Thy lips are like the coral reefs at sea, 
On which full many a sailor wrecked may be, 
And o’er thy shoulders streams thy golden hair. 
But when I look into thine azure eyes 
From which thou gives’t me many a loving glance, 
I see both mirth and sunshine in them dance; 
Then dream I that I’m gazing at the skies, 


tImitation of Elizabethan Songs. Fourth Year. 
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Thou seems’t to me to breathe a purer air, 
An atmosphere more fitting to thy grace. 
The purer air of heaven is thy place. 

(O would that I might have of it a share.) 


O lady fair, for thee alone I pine, 
Pray, wilt thou be mine own true Valentine ? 


SONNET! 


To those the night is blind, who take delight 
In nought but pleasure and in follies free. 
To those ’tis given, who love the shadowy night, 
Its spaces infinite, its starry sea, 
To look beyond, far past, the glittering bound 
That garish day hath fixed as furthest mark 
Of human eye, and with cleared vision, sound 
The inmost depths of Heaven-revealing dark. 
The sight may pass the utmost stars that lie, 
By hand Divine placed nearest to his seat; 
The eye may pierce beyond, but to the eye 
Black void is there unless a vision sweet 
To inward eye gives grace, to see such light 
As saintly Milton saw, through endless night. 


“THE NECESSITY OF LOWERING THE STEPS AND PUSH-BUTTONS 
OF THE LOCAL STREET CARS.” A SPEECH DELIVERED 
BEFORE THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT? 


I hope, Gentlemen, that, notwithstanding the great number of times that 
this subject has been discussed before you, your good nature will incline you 
to some degree of indulgence toward human frailty. Surely it is an important 
subject, or there is none so which engages the attention of the entire feminine 
population. 

My proposition is the convenience of the travelling public. Not the con- 
venience of the corporation, whose sole interest is to make money. Not the 
convenience of the wealthy, with their touring-cars. Not the convenience of 
the manufacturer, who wishes to save time, labor, and material. Not the 
convenience of the young athlete, with his strength and agility. It is the 
simple convenience of the vast army of people who must use the cars daily 
in pursuing their vocations. I propose, by removing the grounds of difference, 
and by restoring the former comfortable equipment of the cars, to give perma- 
nent satisfaction to the people; and to reconcile them to the workings of a 
corporation which now seems to consider not their convenience, but only its 
private gain. 

* Imitation of Milton. Fourth Year. * Imitation of Burke. Fourth Year, 
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The capital leading questions on which you must this day decide are these 
two: First, whether the company ought to concede; and, secondly, what the 
concessions ought to be. To enable you to determine both on the one and the 
other of these questions with a firm and precise judgment, I think it may be 
necessary to consider distinctly the true nature and the peculiar construction 
of the object which you have before you. 

The thing that you have to consider with regard to the nature of the 
object is, the large number of cars, all of this objectionable construction, in 
the possession of the company, which have been purchased within the last 
year or two. 

You must next consider the peculiar construction of the cars. The lowest 
step is so far from the ground that it cannot be reached without great difficulty. 
The push-buttons on the interior of the cars are so high that they cannot be 
used without rising from one’s seat. 

Then, Gentlemen, from these two capital causes: the height of the steps 
from the ground; the inaccessible location of the buttons—a spirit of indignant 
protest has grown up among the people. 

In consideration of the first of the two capital questions, i.e., whether the 
company ought to concede, I say that if a corporation wishes to succeed, it 
must consider the desires of its patrons. The wishes of these patrons should 
not be sacrificed to mere financial gain, especially in the instance of a corpora- 
tion formed, supposedly, for the convenience of the people at large, and upon 
which they so necessarily depend, and which they so constantly patronize, 
Hence the corporation should yield to the popular demand. It remains to 
be seen what the concession ought to be. 

We grant that these cars were purchased without the knowledge that they 
would prove so inconvenient to the patrons; and as they are all new stock, 
we do not go so far as to demand that they be disposed of at a sacrifice, and 
entirely new cars be bought. But with a comparatively small expenditure the 
cars could be reconstructed and the faults complained of be remedied. 

In behalf of the company, some one may say that the cars are entirely 
satisfactory in all other respects; that the evils referred to are but minor ones; 
and that the company should not be put to any expense. But we maintain 
that the aforesaid evils are not minor, but very serious ones. So much so that 
the question of expense should not be taken into consideration. Generally 
speaking, the cars are more used by women, children, and elderly people, than 
by the young, strong, and athletic; and to all except those of the latter class, 
the question of climbing to an exceedingly high step involves danger as well 
as serious inconvenience. To sum it all up, we may say, an evil that can be 
remedied should not be tolerated. 

Therefor, Honorable Commissioners, I move you— 

That since the high step and inaccessible button are very inconvenient, 
the company remedy these evils in some manner satisfactory to the travelling 
public. 



















































EDITORIAL 


THE CLOSING YEAR 


With this issue the English Journal completes Volume I. The 
year’s record is one of remarkable activity and hopeful progress. 
The Journal itself has found a large and sympathetic audience, 
and it has served as the medium for many writers and varied themes. 
All that its sponsors hoped for it has come to pass and more besides. 

Not the least important of the functions of the Journal has 
been the pleasant duty of reporting the doings of various societies 
of English teachers. Chief of these is, of course, the National 
Council, which has reached in a twelvemonth every state but two 
and which, because of its numbers, representative character, and 
comprehensive plans of work, truly deserves its title. In that 
same period no fewer than nineteen state and city associations 
have affiliated themselves with the Council. Seven of these 
societies were recently formed and nine others are in process of 
formation at the present time. The combined membership of these 
federated groups will exceed five thousand. Teachers of English, 
who only yesterday were notorious for eccentricity, seem about to 
attain to union of the most useful and organic character. 

The forces which have generated the movement are not far 
to seek. English has been put forward during several decades 
as the central subject of the curriculum, and has been so adminis- 
tered as to demand immense labor of the most exacting character, 
without at the same time receiving adequate provision in equip- 
ment and teaching staff. Moreover, the content of the courses, 
particularly in the high schools, has been determined by aims in 
large part foreign to the chief purpose of the schools. The results 
could not be wholly satisfactory under such conditions. If now 
we add lack of training in methods of instruction and equal lack 
of permanence in the teaching corps, we have cause enough to 
induce those who are vitally interested in English teaching to crave 
conference and mutual support. 
638 
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The trend of thought and discussion in the field of English 
is unmistakable. It is away from the academic and toward the 
practical and the efficient. By the latter is meant not merely 
the ability to strive successfully for a livelihood in business and the 
professions, though this in itself is worthy, but also the capacity 
to serve the community and to live finely and richly for one’s 
self and one’s intimates. Now, efficiency of this sort is to be 
developed by perfecting the life of the present, by inducing right 
attitudes and securing adequate performance in the tasks and 
pleasures which fill the life here and now. 

Hence progressive teachers in all parts of the country are 
emphasizing practice in public speaking and other forms of oral 
expression, the making and producing of plays, the critical examina- 
tion of modern books and magazines, the writing of letters and 
papers to serve some immediate purpose, the practice of conscious 
self-direction and self-criticism in both speaking and writing, the 
reading of books for needed information or for the joy of human 
interest and of art, spontaneous discussion, simple and natural 
reading aloud to convey the sense, and other activities of like 
nature. All this is in sharp contrast to the drilling in of unused 
facts, which has so largely characterized the English work of the 
past. It has been sufficiently demonstrated that the old process 
does not secure results—except in the examination room, of course 
—and thoughtful workers are sure to turn increasingly to new 
methods. 

It is significant that college men, aware that the teachers of 
the schools are on the way to solve their own problems, should 
cease to talk of what the institutions below ought to do in order 
to make good college work possible and should begin to consider 
the weaknesses of college English itself. There seems to be no 
doubt that the market is overstocked with fledgling Doctors of 
Philosophy, who jostle each other in eagerness to discover an oppor- 
tunity for adding to the sum of human knowledge and who are 
ultimately employed in the attempt to teach youth just from the 
schools the art of expression and of reading. Now, this is a task 
at least as useful if not so honorable as that of unearthing 
some obscure fact of linguistic or literary history, and it requires 
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training of precisely the opposite character from that which 
peculiarly fits a man for pursuing in the cloister some object of 
individual scholarly interest. The teacher of undergraduates 
must work with and through the group. 

Much is to be gained, no doubt, by the use of more exact and 
scientific methods of testing the results of English teaching than 
those now in use. Progress is slow so long as change must come 
through mere shifting of opinion. Demonstration is more con- 
vincing than argument, and it appeals strongly to those trained 
in modern methods of thought. Many who have long scoffed at 
“‘pedagogy”’ are now visibly impressed by “experimental educa- 
tion.”” It seems clear that the English Journal, in company with 
other magazines of like character, must in the interests of its 
constituency, devote large space to the scientific as opposed to 
the purely theoretical and inspirational. It will, in any event, 
continue to serve the societies with which it is identified, and it 
will be found on the side of those who look to the future rather 
than on that of those who look to the past. 


THE EFFICIENCY WAVE 
It is interesting and stimulating to see how the efficiency 
crusade, which is sweeping over all fields of business and industry, 
is gaining ground among educators. As a matter of fact, a quiet 
succession of investigations has long been going on in the schools, 
and Mr. Taylor’s illuminating discussion of the number of pounds 
of pig-iron a laborer can carry in a day was far antedated by 
numerous school and college investigations. Nevertheless the 
efficiency wave is so big that it seems to have swept everything 
along in its course, with the result that analogies from business 
efficiency are often falsely carried over into fields where they have 
no place. Mr. Birdseye’s “college scrap heap”’ (in the Reorganiza- 
tion of Our Colleges) was as fallacious in the way he referred to it 
as was some years later the efficiency measure of a college professor 
in terms of ‘‘student hours.”’ 
The construction of a concrete scale of measurement by Professor 
Thorndike and Mr. Hillegas seems, as a piece of scientific work, to 
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be as Professor Michelson’s determination of the length of a meter 
through the measurement of light-waves. Whatever way you 
look at it, there seems to the inquirer to be no gainsaying that 
“differences equally often noticed are equal, unless the differences 
are either always or never noticed.” There is no getting away 
from this generalization. The establishment of a measurement of 
composition representing the rankings of several hundred carefully 
selected judgments is therefore a monumental and dignified 
achievement. 

To the casual and even careful observer, however, one all- 
important factor seems to be missing before the application of this 
standard of measurement to country-wide student composition can 
be made, and this is, just as there are certain to be variations in the 
independent judgment of compositions, there are certain to be 
variations between the applications of the Thorndike measure to 
the same pieces of written work. If ‘‘the several hundred carefully 
selected judges”’ can be subsidized by popular subscription and 
prevailed upon to read all the written work put out by the American 
school and college youth, the standardizing plan is sure to work 
perfectly, but otherwise at first, and even at second glance, we seem 
to be no better off than before in any practical way. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

An account of the second annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English will appear in the January number 
of the English Journal together with several of the papers which 
were read. Other papers will follow in succeeding numbers. 
Besides this material, a number of articles of timely character 
and of the deepest interest are in hand or in preparation. Our 
friends will do well to make sure that no break in their sub- 
scription occurs. 
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A USE FOR THE “JUST-SO STORIES” 


We have in our high school at Terre Haute an English course some- 
what different from that of other schools of the kind, in that it provides 
for a required course of twenty weeks in composition. To this course our 
Junior B’s come no better, no worse prepared than any other high-school 
Juniors would. They dread the beginning, for they have heard how 
difficult it is to produce anything original—anything beyond a summary 
of what someone else has already written. They know, too, how terrible 
are the exercises in Woolley’s handbook and how obstinate is the teacher 
in the matter of correct spelling, punctuation, and sentence construction. 
The teacher dreads this start, because she knows what uninteresting 
subject-matter, what weak arrangement of details, and what abominable 
sentences will be presented at first for her consideration. 

Realizing the existence of this condition of affairs and the fact that, 
if the work was to accomplish more than the primary aim of giving the 
youngsters the ability to write a grammatical sentence and a coherent 
paragraph, some inspiration must be infused, I searched our public 
library through when I was given my first B-third classes, and settled 
my choice for material upon Kipling’s Just-So Stories. 

Nor have I since been disappointed in my choice. Every time I 
use these tales I find in them a fresh value. First of all, there is the 
matter of plot. A kangaroo being made different from all other animals 
in a way he hadn’t expected and a whale being outwitted by a solitary 
mariner, afford plots of such original elements, simple analysis, and 
concrete treatment as fire the vivid imaginations of the youngsters to 
white heat. It merely remains, then, to temper these imaginations later 
with such stories as “John Chinaman,” “The Cask of Amontillado,”’ 
‘‘The Fight with a Trout,” or ‘The Necklace of Pearls,” and the rigid, 
barren quality of mind gives way to a spontaneous, easy fertility. 

The children are not hard to wean away from the ‘‘Sunday-school 
story” plot to this new variety, where there is not always a good poor 
child abused by a vicious mate and a reward in the end. But they cling 
tenaciously to a host of superfluous incidents and characters. Let 
them see that only the ’stute-fish and the mariner were responsible for 
the whale’s difficulty; that the Djinn needed only the man, the dog, 
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and the horse to teach the camel his lesson; and that the Parsee alone 
punished the rhinoceros—let them see this and the whole of the unneces- 
sary friends and relatives of the chief actors in their narratives retire 
quietly as if by magic. With these characters disappears also the 
unwieldy introduction, as giving rise to them; and particularly so if the 
attention of the youngsters is called to the fact that very little is known 
of the camel’s past history, or of the leopard’s family, or of the jaguar’s 
childhood. The number of incidents used is also curtailed when the 
children see that the story of “‘The Elephant’s Child” contains only 
four, ‘How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin,” two, and “The First Letter,” 
really only one incident. 

The point of greatest weakness with these youthful writers is their 
conventional phrasing and their limited vocabulary. Every story 
begins with “Once upon a time” until Kipling’s expressions of “In the 
days when everybody started fair,” “In the high and far-off times,” 
and “Hear and attend and listen’ are made stepping-stones to such a 
beginning as this of Poe’s: “It was about dusk, one evening during the 
supreme madness of the carnival season, that I encountered my friend.” 
Few descriptive adjectives do the youngsters make use of at first; and an 
apt one or one with a euphonious sound only very rarely. For this reason, 
we generally go over very carefully in class one of the stories and pick out 
such expressions as: a blackish, bulgy nose as big as a boot; a wait-a-bit 
thorn-bush; great grey-green greasy Limpopo River; the precession 
had preceded according to precedent; and the scalesome, flailsome tail. 
The children can tell easily enough why they like these combinations; 
and after imitating them for a while are able to appreciate and take for 
examples such constructions as: ‘“‘The thrilling secrets of the birth of 
time,” “‘the red ruin of his face,’”’ “the red-hot wind from the westward 
was booming among the tinder-dry trees and pretending that the rain 
was on its heels,” and even “on a lone winter evening when the frost has 
wrought a silence.” 

In figurative language, too, the Just-So Stories afford some pithy 
examples which make their appeal, both as expressions giving pleasure 
and as excellent models. Some of these are: “little wavy grey lines on 
their backs like bark on a tree trunk”; “it tickled like cake-crumbs in 
bed”; “like a mustard-plaster on a sack of coals’; and “‘like sunshine 
sifting through the trees.” From these mere comparisons, the children 
themselves soon turn to Tennyson and Dickens and the other authors 
they have studied for a wider range and deeper significance in figures. 
One other purpose, and not the least important, do these stories 
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serve—that of creating the habit of concrete, definite expression. It 
soon becomes quite plain to the youngsters that Kipling gains a great 
deal of the force by his concreteness, as in: ‘they were so hungry they 
ate rats and beetles and rock-rabbits”; “he took flour and water and 
currants and plums and sugar and things, and made himself one cake 
which was two feet across and three feet thick”; and “the elephant’s 
child asked questions about everything that he saw or heard or felt or 
smelt or touched.”’ With such illustrations in mind they no longer 
have their hero go “‘a long distance” or locate the story in “a small 
town”’; the long distance becomes five dreary miles, and the small town, 


Cartersville. 
Eva A. RUMBLEY 





PARAGRAPHS AS TRAINS 


Frequently my students, in fun or perhaps in jest, refer to the passing 
trains as “‘paragraphs.”’ An explanation may be found in the following 
comparison which, with good results, I often enlarge upon in the class- 
room. 

A paragraph is like a train. The train must have an engine just as 
a paragraph must have a topic sentence, for as the engine supplies the 
power for the one, so the topic sentence holds the dynamic for the other. 
Just as a train is made up of a number of different kinds of cars, so a 
paragraph is composed of a variety of sentences. As in the one, however, 
the cars must be closely linked, so in the other the sentences must be 
smoothly joined. As a train must run along a well-prepared track, 
which has been cut through the hills and bridged over the streams, so 
the paragraph must follow a well-defined line of thought which has 
smoothed out the rough places and filled in the valleys. As the one 
carries the commerce and travel of the world, so the other conveys the 


thoughts and ideas of the mind. 
L. W. CRAWFORD, JR. 
EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 
Emory, VA. 





COMPOSITION THAT SEEMED WORTH WHILE 


Not all high-school pupils write perfunctorily, though I readily 
admit that many of them do. Very few of us, however, do anything 
with enthusiasm unless it happens to fit our fancy or appeals to us as 
being especially worth while. Composition work has to be vital or 
ten to one the pupil will find it more lifeless than Latin—if one thing 
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can be more lifeless than another; at any rate it will be infinitely more 
tiresome, and the work that he gives it will be in exact proportion to his 
interest. 

This year I had a class of Seniors and postgraduates in “advanced 
composition,”’ so called principally to coax the ambition of its members. 
Firmly believing that much depended upon the teacher in the interest 
the course might develop, I started in with fire in my eye, which I saw 
reflected in the eyes of the students for about two weeks. It was not 
surprising that the gleam slowly faded, however, for the grammar 
reviews that I assigned at the beginning—which many of them sorely 
needed—were not exciting enough to make them especially nervous. 
That light of interest came and went spasmodically as we took up new 
phases of the work. A particularly good paper they never failed to 
appreciate, and the stories that we found and criticized in the current 
magazines were responsible for much of our animation. 

However, there were days when I was discouraged, when it seemed 
as though we were not accomplishing enough. I had tried to arouse the 
ambition and pride of the students by assuring them of ability, unusual 
and heretofore hidden. But the general response was, “‘Aw, I can’t 
write anything!’ and finally the conviction that they couldn’t, born of 
the frequent repetition, began to settle upon me. It was interrupted 
occasionally by a paper that startled me, and once I was thoroughly 
excited. This particular theme was a character-sketch that had a great 
deal of possibility, I thought. 

At a reckless moment, when I wanted to give the pupils something 
different, I hit upon the plan of sending something away, and I sent the 
sketch to the Outlook. I took it to a late train that very night before 
I could change my mind, and went home to worry about the foolish 
move—worry that was increased in a few days when the parent felt 
that the manuscript should have been sent to Everybody's. Well, I 
decided that Everybody’s should have the next chance at it, and tried to 
forget the whole affair except in my prayers, when I asked with fervor 
that the readers on the Outlook staff be in the proper mood when they 
came to our little paper. They surely were, for after three long weeks a 
letter came, containing, not a printed rejection slip, but a check for 
thirty dollars! Neither the little author nor her father were half as 
happy as I, for hadn’t the incident proved what I had been preaching 
all the time—that composition work is worth while ? 

But the stimulus it gave that class! 
The pupils sat up like plants after a shower; the gleam in their 
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eyes deepened to a steady glow, a pledge of the confidence that was 
coming over them. Everybody fairly bristled with energy, and it was 
immediately noticeable in the papers. My discouragement oozed away; 
I had been cranking my machine for over half the year, but at last the 
spark caught and my chief office was to be as careful a guide as possible. 
The rest of the term was real joy-riding! 

(The story referred to is ““The Manner of My Adoption” in the 
Outlook of May 12, 1912.) 

Lita BATTEY 
HicH ScHoor 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 





AN A-Z (AISY) METHOD FOR MARKING THEMES 

A is for Accurate; you have not said 

Precisely the thing that you had in your head. 
B is for Bravo; it means you have won 

Your teacher’s approval; your work is well done. 
C stands for Construction; your sentence is weak 

Because it was not built with care, so to speak. 
D is for Doubtful; your meaning’s in doubt; 

Ambiguity’s fatal; cast the oaf out. 
E is for Emphasis; points that are strong 

First or last in the theme or the sentence belong. 
F is for Facts; you will scribble in vain 

If a grip on these churls you don’t get and retain. 
G is for Grammar; your grammar’s at fault; 

On the fortress of syntax you’ve made an assault. 
H is for Hackneyed; the story you’ve told 

In the days of Nebuchadnezzar was old. 
I stands for Instructions. Learn to obey. 

He who humbles himself is exalted, they say. 
J is for Joining; each sentence should lead 

By an easy transition from those which precede. 
K is for Key-Word; your title should be 

To open your subject an accurate key. 
L is for Length; your story’s too long; 

Brevity marks most writing that’s strong. 
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M is for Matter; your matter’s too light; 
Nine-tenths of your work should be done ere you write. 


N is for Number; pray take it from me 
That subject and verb should in number agree. 


O is for Order; your words are arranged 
In an order which may to advantage be changed. 


Punctuation! Such errors can mostly be traced 
To a lack of grammatical training or haste. 


Q stands for Quotation. Quotation marks show 
How much of your wit to others you owe. 


R is for Redundant. Pray note and take heed: 
Don’t repeat words or thoughts unless there is need. 


S is for Spelling; you’ve misspelled a word; 
Noah Webster will teach you wherein you have erred. 


T is for Tense; don’t flounder and flop 
From Father Time’s feet to Eternity’s top. 


U is for Unity; ash-pile and dough 
Were never designed in the parlor to go. 


V is for Vulgar, and slang is a thing 
That a parrot can use as well as a king. 


W is for Words; they are quaint in their ways; 
Some other word here will better the phrase. 


X is a Cross, often used as a dot, 
Because it is plain when a period’s not. 


Y is for Youth; if you’re indolent now, 
You'll be ditto when age has wrinkled your brow. 


Z is for Zero; pray take up your pen, 
And with painstaking care write this paper again. 


EpwIn L. MILLER 


CENTRAL HicH ScHOOL 
Detroit, MIcuH. 































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF INDIANA TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


When the Indiana Association of Teachers of English was convened 
for the opening session on November 8, in Indianapolis, a hundred 
members from all sections of the state were present. The colleges, 
normal schools, high and elementary schools were all well represented. 
This made possible a consideration of the questions presented in vertical 
section, from the college to the primary school, a view not often taken, 
but still very suggestive. The discussion and debate in the round 
tables, under this arrangement, proved to be very enthusiastic and 
stimulating. 

The program, centered around the drama, was opened by Mr. 
R. W. Jenkins, librarian of Indiana University, who talked upon “ How 
the Play Is Built Up.”’ For his illustrative matter he used Shaw’s 
Widowers’ Houses. The speaker’s witty and keen analysis of Shaw’s 
method was made clear by a careful synthesis of the play out of the 
apparently incongruous elements chosen by the playwright. 

The second address was made by Mr. F. Tarkington Baker, dramatic 
critic of the Indianapolis News, who spoke on “‘ The Function of Dramatic 
Criticism.”” He made very clear the truth that the public shapes the 
drama, that because the crowd is always inclined to yield itself to its 
emotions, there is a place for the critic. He must feel it his duty to 
be an alert and sympathetic observer of all that constitutes life. He 
must school himself to feel as deeply as his neighbor, the casual theater- 
goer, but to preserve at the same time his intellectual equilibrium. He 
must feel and think. Such a course will enable the critic to discover 
what the artist is and to communicate the discovery to others. 

These two addresses furnished the teachers with a new impetus 
toward reading and study for their own enjoyment, and a new view- 
point from which to view and judge the modern theater. 

The more professional aspects of the general topic furnished the 
basis for two spirited round tables on “‘ Teaching the Drama in Schools”’ 
and on “ Dramatization as Composition.”’ This latter topic was made 
effective by illustrating impromptu dramatization by a few pupils under 
the direction of Miss Alice O’Hair of Indianapolis. 
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At the members’ dinner seventy-five sat down, and listened with 
much pleasure to an address by Dr. W. D. Howe of Indiana University 
on “English Politics,” being an account of observations made during 
a recent sojourn at Oxford University. 

Committees on conditions of teaching and on the results of English 
teaching reported progress and were continued. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, N. W. Barnes, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind.; Vice-president, Miss Adelaide S. Baylor, 
State Superintendent’s office, Indianapolis; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Odessa Zeiss, Wabash, Ind.; Editor, W. N. Otto, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis; Member of Executive Committee, Miss Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, Richmond, Ind.; Research Committee: E. H. K. McComb, 
Indianapolis; Superintendent A. O. Neal, Kokomo, Ind.; Principal 
C. B. McLinn, New Albany, Ind.; Social Committee: C. Augusta 
Mering, Indianapolis; W. N. McMillen, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Ella 
Laughlin, Columbus, Ind.; Press Committee: W. L. Murray, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; C. M. Curry, Terre Haute, Ind.; Louise Thrall, Evansville, 
Ind. 


THE ENGLISH CONFERENCE OF THE WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The English Conference of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held two meetings, November 8 and 9g, in Milwaukee. The first 
meeting was the larger, it being the regular meeting of the Conference. 
Mr. James F. Hosic, of Chicago Teachers College, addressed an audience 
of something over three hundred, on the subject: “The Relation of 
the High-School Course in English to the Student’s Life after School.” 
The discussion was opened by Mr. Swiggett, a newspaper man of Mil- 
waukee, and was participated in by several teachers. The talk by 
Mr. Hosic and the trend of the discussion evinced a growing belief 
that we English teachers must not attempt too much, and that if we 
can send out students who can say what they have to say in clean, 
straight sentences, and who are able and inclined to read with fair 
intelligence and discrimination, we shall have done enough; more, 
alas, than we are doing now. 

The following morning, for the first time in its history, the Conference 
held a Round Table, and it proved an unqualified success. There were 
short papers on ‘Student Correction of Themes” and “‘The Possibility 
of Greater Uniformity in High-School English.’ Both papers gave 
rise to spirited discussion, and the Conference voted to take up the 
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second subject next year, with a view to publishing a pamphlet setting 
forth the views of the Conference on matters of punctuation, and other 
moot questions of usage. Those present also went on record as unani- 
mously opposing any tendency on the part of the N. E. A.’s Committee 
on Grammatical Terminology further to Latinize the terminology of 
English grammar. 

The Conference applied for association membership in the National 


Council of Teachers of English. 
C. R. Rounps, Chairman 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
November 16, 1912 





KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The meeting of the Kansas Association of Teachers of English, held 
at Topeka, November 7 and 8, was the largest assemblage of the kind 
ever seen in the state, filling the First Presbyterian Church beyond its 
seating capacity. Two sessions were held: that of Thursday to discuss 
the attitude of the high schools toward the grade teaching of English, 
and that of Friday to present the chief difficulties that grade teachers 
find in teaching the English language. At both sessions Mr. Percival 
Chubb of St. Louis was the principal speaker; and his topics were the 
correlation of subjects and schools, and oral training in both reading 
and composition. 

All parts of the program proved to be of exceptional interest and 
value; and as was intended, it served to indicate certain specific direc- 
tions in which the activities of the Association should find employment 
at once. The central question of both sessions, What action is most 
pressing for the aid of grade teachers and the strengthening of grade 
teaching of English? seemed to receive an indirect answer from the 
fact that all teachers alike complain of the lack of sentence-sense in 
pupils after they have completed their formal course in grammar; 
this of course indicating something fundamentally lacking in that formal 
course, and suggesting that special effort be made by the proper com- 
mittee to trace the difficulty to its source and find a remedy. It was 
hinted that a possible remedy might be found by abolishing formal 
grammar from the grades altogether, or reserving it for the higher 
grades, and teaching the subject incidentally in connection with reading 
and composition work till pupils are familiar with the practical applica- 
tion of elementary principles before they ever see a grammar or suspect 
that they are studying the parts of speech and the nature and structure 
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of the sentence. The Association Committee on Elementary School 
English has assumed this investigation of the grade teaching of language 
as its particular duty for the immediate future, under the direction of 
Superintendent John F. Bender of Arkansas City. 

The high-school committee, chairman Miss Lela F. Douthart, of 
Kansas City, Kan., reported progress under the direction of the National 
Council Committee on English Training of High-School Graduates, 
and was continued. Two new committees were created: one on Oral 
English, the chairman to be named by the Executive Committee; 
and one to make collection of Kansas folklore through the schools, 
chairman Miss Mary Dougherty of Kansas City, Kan. 

Some slight changes were made in the form of the constitution of 
the Association as formulated in March, and with these changes, the 
constitution was finally adopted. The chief amendment was made to 
secure the continuity of policies and work by electing a majority of 
the officers each year from the Executive Committee of the preceding 
year. 

The officers elected were: President, Superintendent L. A. Lowther 
of Emporia; Editor, Professor J. W. Searson of Manhattan; First 
Vice-president, Miss Jessie Mustard of Mankato; Second Vice-president, 
Professor E. M. Hopkins of Lawrence. The Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Charlotte M. Leavitt of Topeka, serves for three years from 
November, 1911. As delegates to the National Council were elected 
Miss Lela F. Douthart, Kansas City, and Mrs. Mary S. Compton, 
Hutchinson; Professor J. W. Searson and Professor E. M. Hopkins to 
serve as alternates. 

One hundred new members were enrolled in the Association, more 
than half of whom also subscribed for the English Journal. The total 
membership of the Association, notwithstanding the unprecedentedly 
large attendance at its sessions and the equally marked interest in its 
program and its work, is still below two hundred; and a large addition 
is necessary before the Association can make progress with its most 
important plans, especially those relating to grade English. Kansas 
readers of this report can aid the work of the Association most vitally 
and effectively by securing new members, and by sending names to 
the secretary-treasurer at Washburn College, Topeka. Blanks will be 
furnished on request. 

E. M. Hopkins, President 
CHARLOTTE M, Leavitt, Secretary-Treasurer 
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IN NORTH DAKOTA 


The North Dakota Association of English Teachers was organized 
on October 23, at Grand Forks at the time of the annual meeting of 
the State Education Association. The attendance at this first meeting 
was large and representative, and the Association starts its work with 
great enthusiasm. A Committee on the Course of Study in the High 
School was appointed, to report at the next meeting. It is proposed 
to have a thorough discussion of the needs of the boys and girls in this 
state, and of the best ways of meeting these needs. The Association 
voted to affiliate at once with the National Council. It also applied 
for and secured recognition as a section of the State Education Associa- 
tion. As officers for the ensuing year the following were elected: Presi- 
dent, Professor A. E. Minard, of the Agricultural College at Fargo; 
Vice-president, Miss Amy Evans of Minto; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Edna Twamley of Grand Forks; Executive Committee, these 
officers with Miss Bertha Dailey of Hillsboro, and Professor Vernon P. 
Squires of the State University. 


PRELIMINARY ORGANIZATION IN OKLAHOMA 


Twenty-five teachers of English in the colleges and high schools 
of Oklahoma met in Oklahoma City, November 16, to effect the tem- 
porary organization of a state council, or association, and to prepare 
for the first annual meeting, which will be held in the same city during 
the Christmas holidays. 

The officers of the temporary organization are: President, T. H. 
Brewer, head of the Department of English, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman; Secretary, F. C. Oakes, Professor of English, Central State 
Normal, Edmond. 

A committee was appointed to draft a constitution for the new 
organization before the December meeting. The members of this com- 
mittee are: Professor Barrett, head of the department, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater; Professor Sloat, head of the department, 
Northwestern Normal, Alva; and Miss Mayall, head of the department, 
Oklahoma City High School. 

The program for the meeting, which will be held in conjunction with 
the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, December 26-28, will 
be arranged by the following committee: Professor Brewer, Professor 
Oakes, and Mr. Edgar A. Rippy, head of the department, University 
Preparatory School, Tonkawa. 
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The teachers present were enthusiastically in favor of every move- 
ment looking toward the improvement of the conditions under which 
English is taught in all of the schools of the state from the lowest to the 
highest. 

It is likely that the state will be divided into several districts for 
the purpose of quarterly, or semiannual, meetings. 


THEODORE H. BREWER 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
November 17, 1912 





The autumn meeting of the Public Speaking Conference of Ohio 
Colleges was held at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. The address 
by President Robert I. Fulton, of Wesleyan University, was on “ What 
Courses Should Be Offered by a College Department of PublicSpeaking ?” 
Among the topics considered were Original Public Speaking in Colleges, 
Interpretative Courses, College-Entrance Tests in Oral Expression, 
The Status of the Course in Public Speaking. The Conference voted 
to apply for membership in the National Council of Teachers of English. 





The English section of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association, at 
the recent meeting in Des Moines, took steps to form an Iowa English 
Council in affiliation with the National Society. The Committee on 
Organization is composed of Professor B. Roland Lewis of Ellsworth 
College, chairman; Miss Grace Lambert of Cedar Falls, and Miss 
Ellen Geyer of the State University of Iowa. 


BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 
De la méthode littéraire. By J. Bezarp. Paris: Librairie Vuibert, 1o1r. 
Pp. 731. 
Journal d’un professeur dans une classe de premiére. A full and specific account 
of the French method of teaching literature and composition in the Lycée. 
The Teaching of English. By C. LINKLATER THomson. London: Horace 
Marshall & Son, 1912. Pp. 38. 6d. net. 
Two lectures, one on English in elementary schools and the other on English 
in secondary schools, with suggestive lists. 
Die Sprache des Kindes. By ARTHUR WRESCHNER. Ziirich: Art Institut 
Orell Fiissli. Pp. 43. 
One of the most recent summaries of the psychology of language development 
in children. 
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Admission to College by Certificate. By JosepH LinpsEY HENDERSON, Pu.D. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, t912. Pp. 172. 
$1. 50. 

A useful historical study. 

Teaching in School and College. By Witi1AM Lyon PHELPs. New York: 
Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 186. $1.00. 

Brilliantly written and conservative in point of view. As might be expected, the 
author’s illustrations are drawn largely from English. 

The Dramatic Method of Teaching. By Harriet FINLAyY-JOHNSON. Edited 
by ELLEN M. Cyr. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1912. Pp. 196. $1.00. 

An attempt by a teacher in British elementary schools to base school work on 
the free activities and instincts of children. 

The Theory of Teaching. By ALBERT SALISBURY, PH.D., Chicago: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1905. Pp. 330. 

The author combines elementary psychology with the study of principles of 
teaching. No previous study of psychology seems to be assumed, and hence the 
subject is supplied with a practical interest from the first. 

The Personality of the Teacher. By CHARLES MCKENNyY. Chicago: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1910. Pp. 192. 

Chapters: “The Love of the School”; “Personality”; “Sympathy”; ‘‘Sin- 
cerity”; “Dynamic Knowledge”; ‘‘Good Breeding”; ‘Growth in Personality”’; 
“The Joy in Living.” 

The English Teacher’s Manual. To accompany the study of Thomas and 
Howe’s Composition and Rhetoric. By L. A. PITTENGER. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. Pp. 116. 25 cents. 

Wordsworth. By E. HERSHEY SNEATH, PH.D., LL.D. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1912. Pp. 316. $2.00. 

A study in “personal psychology.” The Life and work of Wordsworth are 
traced to 1814. 

Types of Prose Narratives. A textbook for the story writer. By Harriett 
Ey FANSLER. Chicago: Row, Peterson & Co., 1911. Pp. 646. 

A very ingenious classification of narratives, with numerous illustrations from 
standard books and from students. Much of the material reflects the author’s 
experiences as a teacher in the Philippines. 

Public Speaking: Principles and Practice. By IrvAH LESTER. WINTER. 
New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 390. $2.00 net. 

A discussion of principles, followed by examples for various occasions, such as 
public lectures, informal discussions, after-dinner speeches, etc. 

Indian Sketches. By CORNELIA STEKETEE Hutist. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1912. Pp. 114. Illustrated. 

Beautiful and heroic stories from the history of the Northwest Territory. The 
writer has had access to unpublished sources and has worked up her material with 
fine literary skill. The work is a charming addition to our stock of books that are 
worth while for children. 
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